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HE British Army has been heavily engaged all 
the week in the areas on both sides of Cambrai 
and north of St. Quentin. After several days’ 
hard fighting to broaden the apex of our salient beyond 
the St. Quentin canal, a big attack was launched on 
Tuesday along a 20-mile front, in which the armies of 
General Rawlinson and General Byng, with some units 
of General Horne’s, took part. A notable victory was 
gained. The enemy suffered such losses in prisoners and 
guns that he not only relinquished Cambrai, but started 
falling back at a rate very different from that of our 
recent progress. Le Cateau has fallen. Our success has 
carried us on a broad front beyond the last relics and 
reserve positions of the so-called Hindenburg Line. Our 
Army is in open country, and it appears that in these 
sectors only one other prepared line is left between it and 
the Belgian frontier. The magnitude of Sir Douglas Haig’s 
achievement is visible to all; it has at last wrung 
congratulations even from Mr. Lloyd George. 





* * * 


On the same day, Tuesday, two other Allied advances 
were made. The French attacked in Champagne east 
of the river Suippes line, which they desired to outflank , 
as it has proved difficult to force otherwise. The 
Americans attacked north of Verdun on the east of the 
Meuse, in order to capture the hills which the enemy 
took in February, 1916, from which his artillery had 
been enfilading the American advance on the west 
bank. Both these operations had a fair measure of 
success. North of Rheims the German evacuation has 
practically freed that city from shell-fire, to which it 
had been continuously subjected for over four years. 
North of the Scarpe and west of Lille we have pressed 





on the enemy, capturing several defended villages before 
he had meant to withdraw from them. On the very 
crucial fronts in Flanders the Belgian, French, and 
British progress has, down to the time of writing, been 
suspended. But Marshal Foch’s situation, viewed as a 
whole, is more promising now than three weeks ago one 
would have been justified in expecting it to become. 


¥ x * 


In the East things continue to go well. The Bulgarian 
troops west of Uskub, who were to become prisoners 
under the armistice, have laid down their arms to the 
number of 65,000 men. There are reports that 
Mackensen is collecting an army of Austrians and 
Germans round Belgrade; but the Austrians who 
tried to block the Serb advance towards Nish were 
easily defeated. In Turkey General Allenby continues 
to pick up prisoners, and British and Indian troops have 
occupied Beirut. An armistice with Turkey on Bulgarian 
lines seems imminent. Rahmy Bey, the Vali of Smyrna 
(which, unlike Stamboul, is not under the Goeben’s guns), 
appears to have openly taken the initiative in sending 
emissaries to the Allies. Now that the German boasts 
about interfering at Sofia have not been carried out, 
and King Ferdinand has given up his crown to his 
(reputed pro-Ally) son Boris, the final discomfiture of 
Enver and Talaat cannot be averted. As to the future 
of King Boris, the Allies will presumably treat it as a 
domestic matter for the Bulgarians to decide. There is 
a strong chance that a Republic will be set up. 


* * % 


The Dual Empire is at the last gasp, and it looks 
as though those who have been so pathetically eager 
that we should not dismember it will have the dis- 
comfort of seeing it breaking to pieces of its own 
accord. Oppressive Governments do not think of 
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reforming themselves until they find that repression will 
not work any longer ; this is why the moment of reform 
is supremely dangerous to them and usually marks 
theirend. The Austrian Government now profess the 
desire to realise President Wilson’s programme by acts 
of its own—of course as they interpret it. The Austrian 
Premier is reported to have foreshadowed a scheme of 
national autonomy for Austria’s nationalities. If he 
means it on a non-territorial basis, in organisations 
resembling those of Churches and limited in scope almost 
exclusively to matters of education, Austria’s conversion 
to that programme has come twenty years too late. 
This war has taught nations the essential importance 
of Statehood. It serves no purpose to be given opportu- 
nities for developing one’s nationality when the nation 
is refused the power to determine its actions according 
to the ideas which it has thus developed. Otherwise, 
a people conscious of its nationality, as for instance the 
Czechs, may be forced to fight for a cause which in 
every way runs counter to its interests and ideals. An 
entire nation can never agree to be merely a minority 
in an alien State. The Austro-Hungarian Foreign 
Office, in a Note published on August 16th, 1918, declared 
that “the Czecho-Slovak nation exists exclusively in 
the imagination of the Entente,”’ i.e., the existence of 
the Austrian and Hungarian States was taken to deny 
that of its subject nationalities. Under the stress of 
events, it has taken the Austrian Government short time 
to discover their existence, but to that existence they 
will now try to give forms suiting their purpose. The 
Czecho-Slovaks and Jugo-Slavs are fully aware of that 
danger and seem decided to act. National Congresses 
are reported to have been summoned to Prague and 
Laibach, and once these Congresses meet they will in 
all probability change into Constituent Assemblies. 
The Austrian Government cannot easily take action 
against them now that it professes to agree with President 
Wilson’s programme of liberty, and every week sees 
their audacity increasing and their demands for absolute 
independence becoming more overt. Meanwhile some- 
thing else is happening. 


* * * 


A telegram from Zurich of Wednesday last reports : 
“A movement for separating Hungary from Austria is 
making extremely rapid progress among the |Magyar] 
public.” Other signs point in the same direction, 
and we ought to appreciate what such a movement 
means. Hungary is even now an independent sovereign 
State. Its union with Austria is external, and Hungary 
is a deciding factor in it. The union has suited the 
Magyars ; it did not in any way interfere with their 
dominion over the non-Magyar races of Hungary, which 
in Hungary proper (exclusive of Croatia) form almost 
40 per cent. of the population, but have only seven 
representatives in a House of 413 members ; it made it 
possible for the Magyars, a nation of only about nine 
millions, to determine the international policy of a 
great Power with a population of about fifty millions ; 
it offered them economic advantages; and, lastly, it 
enabled them to interfere in Austrian internal affairs 
and support German dominion over the Czechs and 
Jugo-Slavs in Austria. In 1866, when asked whether 
the Magyars would mind a federalisation of Austria, 
Count Julius Andrassy answered that they could never 
suffer it to happen, because Austria would then become 
the base for irredentist movements in Hungary; and 
on January Ist, 1916, Count Tisza in a public speech 
offered his help to the Austrian Germans in their 
struggle against the “centrifugal forces.” Now the 
Magyars see that the German game in Austria is lost. 
They therefore wish to raise a blind wall against Austria. 
They say: Whatever happens over there, we shall not 
give up our Czecho-Slovak, Jugo-Slav, Little Russian or 
Rumane territories. Every move towards completing 


the separation of Hungary is now merely a move for 
strengthening Magyar dominion over the non-Magyar 
races. The proclamation of “independence,” if it 
comes, will be meant to reassert the continued annexa- 
tion of non-Magyar territory. We are certainly in 
favour of Magyar independence, but then it has to be 
encompassed within the ethnic boundaries of the Magyar 
race; there shall be no confusion between the ideas of 
the Magyar State and of the ethnically heterogeneous 
territory of historic Hungary. 


* a: a 


The opinion is again growing here, and in Ireland is 
almost universal, that the Government really does 
intend to make an early effort to enforce Conscription in 
Ireland. It is hardly credible. Our attitude towards 
Ireland throughout the war has been criminally foolish. 
We began by postponing the establishment of Home 
Rule and at the same time allowing military blockheads 
at the War Office to kill Irish volunteering (at the start 
very enthusiastic) by interference sometimes merely 
stupid and sometimes malevolent. Mr. Lloyd George has 
himself admitted this. We exasperated a small number 
of wild men into revolt, and then greatly increased their 
influence by shooting them in cold blood after the event. 
Daily pinpricks to Irish sentiment have followed ; 
our Press has been allowed systematically to defame 
Irish patriots and accuse them of pro-Germanism ; and 
in the end, when our chances of getting Irish co-opera- 
tion were at zero, Mr. George’s Cabinet wantonly 
announced that Ireland was to be conscribed by England. 
Every sober man, whatever his views about rights and 
wrongs, at once realised the disastrous results that 
might ensue; and the predictions freely made that 
even the wildest and most hand-to-mouth of Govern- 
ments would not dare commit this deed were justified 
by the subsequent climb-down. Now the Government's 
agents in Ireland are saying, and other people are fearing, 
that the project has been revived. 


* a a 


It is still likely, we think, that all this talk may 
prove to be bluff—though very poisonous and dangerous 
bluff. But if it is not bluff, the Government is contem- 
plating at once a crime and a terrible blunder, for 
nobody who is in contact with Irish opinion dreams that 
Conscription can be carried out without bloodshed 
or without the prolonged employment of a military 
force greater than that which it will produce. Surely 
we have got our hands full already. And at this date, 
with the Germans outnumbered and on the run and 
the Americans pouring in, even the doctrine of necessity 
knowing no law, which was breathed in some quarters 
last spring, has no relevance. Irish conscripts will 
not decide the fate of civilisation. 


Ve are playing with the idea of dragooning a subject 
nation by force ; and if it came to that no official mis- 
representations would long conceal the real nature of the 
case from the world in general, and the United States 
in particular. A million Irish adults have pledged 
themselves to resist Conscription by every means in 
their power, and the “ effective military occupation ” of 
the whole country by soldiers with guns and machine- 
guns has produced a feeling of desperation. Is it conceiv- 
able that witha Peace Congress in sight Mr. Lloyd George 
will provoke a convulsion in Ireland? If so, who is 
advising him? Warning after warning has been 
given to the Government by its own servants In Ireland, 
including even policemen and soldiers. The Cabinet 
itself—if only because of Mr. Barnes’s opposition— 
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cannot be unanimous on the subject, and the English 
public is apathetic. Yet somewhere the werful 
and sinister influence is at work; someone is bringing 
pressure; someone is even disseminating the idea 
that the enforcement of Conscription can begin at 
once, immediately the order has been tabled in the 
House. It is imperative that the Labour Party at 
least should move, and with all its strength, to avert 
this disaster. 


ae * 


We are unfeignedly sorry to hear that the Daily 
Chronicle has been sold. Under its old proprietors, 
who neither enjoyed nor aimed at office for themselves, 
and were not closely allied with particular individuals 
in polities, the paper, in spite of occasional lapses, was 
as a rule independent, courageous and true to its 

rinciples. We do not want to anticipate trouble, but 
th reason and experience show what we have to fear, 
both when newspapers are part of a newspaper group 
and when they are controlled by men with one foot in 
Fleet Street and the other in Westminster or Whitehall. 
The free and solitary papers are now becoming fewer and 
fewer at a time when it has become more evident than 
it ever was that the Press is an organic part of the 
machinery of democracy, and that its purity, efficiency 
and disinterestedness are of the highest importance. 
Millionaires endow colleges, schools and libraries, but 
it has never yet occurred to a millionaire to endow a 
paper and a staff—and cut them clean adrift. 
* 


* * 


Mr. Kellaway made an important declaration on Wed- 
nesday to the Bedford Women’s Liberal Association, as 
to the policy of the Government with regard to women’s 
wages. After describing in glowing terms the achieve- 
ments of the women, in all kinds of industrial work, Mr. 
Kellaway, speaking very deliberately on behalf of the 
Ministry, put the following before the eight million 
women electors as the official policy for the relation be- 
tween the wages of men and women :—‘‘ Should women 
have equal pay for equal work ? The answer was, of 
course they must, if they do the same work as the men, 
of the same quality and the same amount, with the same 
expense to the employer for supervision, and for what I 
may describe as overhead charges.” The women lift 
attendants in the Government offices, who are still 
denied access to an arbitrator, will note this emphatic 
decision exactly fitting their case. What this Govern- 
ment policy means in its application to industry was 
explained in Mr. Kellaway’s next sentences. “There were 
certain conditions which should govern woman’s position 
in industry after the war. Her labour must not be em- 
ployed to enable the a to make larger profits than he 
would make if he employed men.” Whatever difficulties 
there may be in measurement, this principle (which the 
Conciliation and Arbitration Board for the Civil Service 
will presumably now apply to the claim which the Irish 
school-teachers have at last compelled the Treasury to 
refer to this tribunal) ought to be taken as the ground- 
work for every 807 to the Trade Boards and arbitra- 
tion courts on behalf of any section of the six million 
women workers, industrial or professional. 

* * * 

A printer's error last week credited us with sayin 
that it was “safe to assume” that Ludendorff coul 
extricate his armies from his great salient. We had 
written not “ safe,” but “ safer.” We should be very 


sorry to argue that Marshal Foch is bound to be baulked 
of his prey ; our point was that it is unsafe to assume 
that he is bound to secure it. 





PRINCE MAX’S PEACE NOTE 

N considering Prince Max’s appeal for a peace 
I negotiation and an armistice, the first question 

to ask is whether its author framed it with a 
view to its acceptance. Did he, that is, try to find 

terms with which he thought it reasonably probable 
that the Allies might close? Or did he seek rather 
for a tricky formula which they could not accept, 
unless they were duped to an improbable extent, 
but could not reject without, as he calculated, dividing 
their own public opinion and inspiring the German 
nation with new energy for a war of “defence” ? 

The true object of the move was evidently the latter. 
The trick in the Chancellor’s language is unmistakable. 
Herein lies the cleverness of President Wilson, who 
has refused to answer “ Yes” or “No” until Prince 
Max has explained what he means. By his penetrating 
counter-questions the President converts the ambiguity, 
which was meant to embarrass Washington, into a 
source of much greater embarrassment for Berlin. 
Prince Max had professed to accept the President's 
pro e as a basis for negotiations. He even 
referred specifically to the speech containing the 
“fourteen points.” A “refusal” of such an “ accept- 
ance” might be painted in very black colours. 
But Mr. Wilson does not refuse it; he asks what it 
means. Does it mean that his terms—which included 
a French Alsace-Lorraine and an independent Poland 
uniting all its fragments and connected with the sea— 
are accepted categorically? If Prince Max answers 
* Yes” to this he commits himself to specific surrenders 
much farther reaching than any to which his Reichstag 
Majority has yet consented. If, on the other hand, 
he answers “ No,” he convicts himself at once of a 
palpable duplicity, and takes rank with his immediate 
predecessors in the Chancellorship as the exponent of a 
diplomacy which has been utterly discredited by the 
contradiction between its deeds and its words. 

Mr. Wilson’s second counter-question has the same 
value. Prince Max suggests that his Administration 
is the democratic Government of a reformed Germany. 
He is studiously vague about the great change which 
he professes to have taken place; but he boldly puts 
it forward as an answer to the Wilsonian demand that 
Germany should come as a democracy into the circle 
of the other democracies. The President requests him 
in plain terms to explain what the change amounts to. 
Is the Chancellor speaking “ merely for the constituted 
authorities of the enpire who have so far conducted 
the war”? Is he, that is to say, merely the removable 
puppet of the sinister powers which Mr. Wilson has 
declared to be “incapable of honour or covenanted 
faith,’ and with whom he has denounced the very 
possibility of “‘ coming to terms”; or has he any other 
ground to stand on, and if so, what is it? Here again 
Prince Max is placed in a dilemma, where it is almost 
equally difficult for him either to give or to decline an 
answer. 

It might be objected in regard to both these searching 
questions, and particularly to the last, that we ought not 
to make things too difficult for the new Chancellor— 
ought not to “quench the smoking flax.” Such an 
objection shows scant knowledge of Germany. The 
triumph of German democracy is only possible by the 
aid of outside pressure. At present it is anything but 
triumphant; the Kaiser has given nothing that he 
cannot take away, when it has served his turn; and 
Prince Max is obviously balancing and equivocating. 
Now, in his own heart he either wants to equivocate 

or he does not. If he wants to, the sooner the Allies 
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knock him out, the better. But even if he does not, 
if he only equivocates because he must defer to the still 
masterful force of the old regime, the effect is the same ; 
it is only by further unsparing Allied pressure that he 
could be enabled to take the necessary further steps. 


The Note of President Wilson is not a “ reply,” but 
a request for necessary explanations preliminary to one. 
Any idea that Germany is entitled to find within its 
four corners the full conditions of the Allies for granting 
an armistice or entering upon peace negotiations is, 
therefore, wide of the mark. The President mentions 
that no armistice can be granted while enemy troops 
are on Allied soil, but this does not mean that evacuation 
is the only condition precedent. The need for others 
goes without saying. There is, for instance, the sub- 
marine warfare, which obviously could not be allowed 
to go on while the armies were resting. The only 
possible submarine armistice would be that Germany 
should undertake to withdraw her submarines into 
port, while leaving the Allies free to destroy them if 
found elsewhere. Any other arrangement would be 
vitiated by the ease with which sinkings by submarine 
can be falsely ascribed to mines, and by the impossi- 
bility of defending merchantmen against them by any 
but offensive measures. On land, too, the Allies would 
presumably insist on.ocecupying some German territory — 
at the very least, Alsace-Lorraine. : 


Similarly in regard to the peace negotiations, it cannot 
be supposed that the “ fourteen points ”’ are the end-all 
and be-all of Allied policy. They were enunciated a 
long time ago, at a moment when Germany’s fortunes 
stood at their terrible zenith, and in some respects they 
need rewriting. Such subsequent events, for instance, 
as the Allied recognition of the Czecho-Slovak and Jugo- 
Slav nations have made portions of them out of date. 
It is really the fault of the European Allies that no 
better summary of our common peace-aims is to hand 
for diplomatic purposes. Had they embraced any of 
the several occasions which have presented themselves 
for reformulating their terms in a full and adequate 
declaration, to which President Wilson’s concurrence 
was assured, they would be reaping the benefit of their 
foresight at the present time. The longer they protract 
their omission, the more serious the resultant dis- 
advantages are likely to be. Military events are moving 
exceptionally fast. When Prince Max made his speech 
in the Reichstag, the tone affected was that of a nation 
which, though hard-pressed, was still unbeaten, and had 
still a firm confidence in its “incomparable Army ” to 
see it through, irrespective of policy. That confidence 
must be shattered and renounced before negotiations 
with the Central Powers can be usefully begun. But its 
shattering may be a good deal nearer than, until very 
recent stages in Marshal Foch’s enterprise, it was 
legitimate to hope. 


LABOUR IN THE TREATY OF 
PEACE 


HERE is one point on which the Labour and 
Socialist organisations of the Allied Nations 

_have been specially insistent as regards the 

Peace Settlement. It is that neither the negotiations 
nor the treaty shall be confined to “ the cessation of 
the struggles of the armed forces,” together with 
“any necessary territorial readjustments.” Labour 
demands, in addition, that not only the establishment 
of an effective Supernational Authority, but also the 
satisfactory provision for certain economic difficulties 
common to all countries shall be regarded as among 
the fundamental clauses of the Peace Treaty. It 


may be unduly suspicious to declare, as the Inter-Allied 
Labour and Socialist Conference did on February 24th 
last—a declaration confirmed with the adhesion of 
the American Federation of Labour at the Conference 
a month ago—that “ it will be a device of the capitalist 
interests to pretend that the Treaty of Peace need 
concern itself only’ with those issues to which the 
professional diplomatists are accustomed. Even the 
professional diplomatists, it may be recognised, have 
had their eyes opened to the new situation which the 
advent of Labour into the councils of the world has 
brought about. The very emphatic demand of the 
Labour organisations of the Allied Nations, upon which 
the American Federation of Labour is no less insistent, 
is that, in order to see that due attention is given to 
these points, “ at least one representative of Labour 
and Socialism’ shall, in each country, form part 
“of the official representation at any Government 
Conference”; and that there shall be permitted to 
sit, in the town and at the time chosen for the Govern- 
ment Conference to settle the terms of peace, “ a Labour 
and Socialist Congress in which no country shall be 
entitled to more than four representatives.”* On 
this subject Mr. Lloyd George gave a definite promise 
when he formed his Administration; and in some 
form the demand of Labour will need, in each country, 
to be satisfactorily met. 

The new German Government has secured the credit, 
by a very significant paragraph in Prince Max's 
speech, of being the first Government to make specific 
proposals for the inclusion in the Treaty of Peace of 
the economic questions in which the Labour and 
Socialist organisations of the world have a peculiar 
interest. ‘“‘ At the peace negotiations,” says the new 
German Chancellor, “the German Government will 
use its efforts to the end that the treaties shall contain 
provisions concerning the protection of labour and 
the insurance of labourers, which provisions shall 
oblige the treaty-making States to institute in their 
respective lands within a prescribed time a minimum 
of similar, or at least equally efficient, institutions 
for the security of life and health as well as for the 
care of labourers in ease of illness, accident, or 
invalidity.” Here we have skilfully caught up by 
the German Government from Labour’s Memorandum 
of War Aims the idea of embodying in the new instru- 
ment of the world settlement, not merely the principle 
of preventing hostile tariff discriminations and main- 
taining the open door, which President Wilson had 
already taken from the same source, but also that of 
an internationally prescribed common minimum of 
social legislation, which the Memorandum elaborates 
in respect of Factory Legislation, the actual prevention 
of unemployment (not only its relief when it has been 
allowed to occur), and the necessary active interven- 
tion of several Governments in the reorganisation of 
industry. The German Government “ will use its 
efforts’ to get this done. Which Government will 
resist these efforts? We may assume that the British 
Government at least—the French and Belgian will 
not like to be left behind—will hardly let Germany 
have the credit of formulating the necessary proposals. 
Mr. Lloyd George, we may presume, will be among 
the first to see the necessity of laying before the world 
the detailed proposals for international legislation 
in the Treaty of Peace on all this great range of subjects, 
which the appropriate department of the Foreign Office 
(which has to study all the subjects that will turn up 
at the Peace Conference) has, it is understood, for 
some time had in preparation. Prince Max has scored 
by getting his vague project first into circulation. 
We ought now to produce our more carefully worked 
out plan. 





The Labour Party, 33 Eccleston 





* Memorandum on War Aims. 
Square, London, 8.W.1. 2d. 
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It strikes some people with surprise that such an 
instrument as the Peace Treaty should deal with 
economic and social subjects. Surely, they say, a 
Treaty of Peace need do no more than provide for 
the cessation of war, and define the territorial changes 
that seem, to such persons, the object and purpose 
of all wars. But the Treaty of Peace, in which this 
war must end, will be, even more so than was the 
Treaty of Vienna a hundred years ago, the foundation 
of a new World of States; and it cannot ignore the 
fact that, in the relations between States, much more 
is involved than the occasional clash of arms. Even 
the Treaty of Vienna, it will be remembered, at a 
time when social and economic questions hardly entered 
into the thoughts of those who were concerned, 
contained a series of momentous and far-reaching 
clauses which had no apparent connection with the 
war, and which bound all the signatory Powers not 
only to an elaborate system of regulation of the traffic 
and navigation of European rivers, but also to the 
universal prohibition and abolition of the Slave Trade. 
These proposals were adopted on the initiative of the 
British Government. 

The economic and social difficulties which have 
been aggravated by the war, and on which the Labour 
and Socialist organisations accordingly demand the 
formulation, in the Peace Treaty, of decisions of inter- 
national scope, fall under three main heads. There 
is first the reparation of damage to individual sufferers, 
where the Labour organisations lay stress on the need 
for securing, by international action, not merely 
compensation to Governments and property-owners, 
but also the necessary provision for “ setting up the 
wage-earners and peasants themselves in homes and 
employments ’’; and the awarding of compensation 
to those who have suffered wrong, or to their dependents. 
This idea of compensation to persons as well as to 
property-owners strikes a new note. Labour asks 
also that the provisions relating to commerce and 
industry shall not (as used to be the case with British 
Free Trade Liberals) be confined to the mere negation 
of tariff hostility and discrimination; but should 
emphatically require the enforcement, in every country, 
of those active measures of Government intervention 
which we now know to be necessary, not only in order 
to secure for the world the advantage of the full 
development of each country’s resources, but also 
in order to protect the wage-earners from overwork 
and insanitation, the oppression of the weaker workers, 
notably children and women, and all the horrors of 
“ sweating.”” What is required, in short, is an inter- 
national insistence on each country adopting an active 
policy of regulation of the conditions of industry, 
culminating in international factory, health, housing, 
accident, unemployment, and other social legislation. 
Finally, Labour draws attention to the imperative 
necessity, if large parts of Europe are not to starve, 
of not leaving things to the scramble of competitive 
profiteering, but of taking concerted international 
action for the “ rationing,” among all countries, of the 
raw materials and transport needed to set going 
productive industry, and for the “ rationing” within 
each country of the indispensable supplies, on the 
principle of “ no cake for anyone until all have bread.”’ 
Without such deliberate regulation by each Government, 
what the Labour organisations foresee is such widespread 
and prolonged unemployment in particular countries 
as to amount to famine. 

The last word reminds us of the ground for making 
such subjects a matter of international concern and 
international agreement. We know by bitter experience 
that a widespread famine, even as far off as China, 
means not only diminished production in China, but 
also unemployment in Lancashire. If millions of 
people are starving in Poland, because their industries 
cannot be restarted, it is not the Poles alone who 





will suffer, but, in ever-widening circles, of diminishing 
intensity, the wage-earning class throughout the world. 
Those among us who burn to “make the Huns 
suffer’ in every way the consequences of their wrong- 
doing may usefully remember that by every month 
during which they delay the restoration of the fullest 
German industrial production, by just so much do 
they delay the restoration of the fullest British industrial 
production. If grass grows in the streets of Hamburg 
it will be hard to prevent a similar efflorescence in the 
streets of Hull. The world must necessarily for some 
years to come be scantily provided with the luxuries 
to which we had become accustomed before the war. 
But the Labour and Socialist organisations are sound 
in their instinct that it profits no one to allow this 
necessary shortage to be prolonged a moment longer 
than is inevitable, by condemning any part of the 
world to unemployment and starvation. A universal 
wide-world thriftiness is better than letting the shortage 
pass into local famines. It is, of course, only proper 
that each Government should seek first to protect 
the interests of its own people, and have the first claim 
on its own raw materials. But Labour is right in 
insisting that, whether we wish it or not, “we are 
members one of another. No man [nation] liveth 
to himself alone. If any, even the humblest [most 
hostile] suffer, the whole community and every one 
of us, whether or not we recognise the fact, is thereby 
injured. Generation after generation this has been 
the corner-stone of the faith of Labour. It will be 
the guiding principle of any Labour Government.’’* 
This is why the Ehone and Socialist organisations 
have, whilst supporting the most energetic pursuit of 
the war to actual victory, so persistently demanded 
the inclusion, in the Treaty of Peace, of provisions 
for the international prevention of unemployment, 
the international direction, whither they are most 
needed, of “the available exportable surpluses” of 
the indispensable foodstuffs and raw materials, and 
the international “ rationing’’ of the world on the 
principle of necessaries to the producers before luxuries 
to anyone. The proposal of Prince Max that the 
international settlement of these economic questions 
should have its place in the negotiations and in the 
Treaty of Peace is one that must not be resisted. 


THE SOCIETY OF CIVIL 


SERVANTS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 
RGANISATION is no new thing in the Civil Service, 
() but until recently it was confined to the lower 
ranks and to certain clearly marked groups, such 
as Surveyors of Taxes, who formed a unity in their 
specialised function. 

The Civil Servant above the Second Division level remained 
without organisation or group-consciousness, and for two 
reasons this indifference of the administrative and executive 
classes seemed to be weatherproof against ideas and facts 
and the general tendency to professional trade unionism. 
In the first place, the salary of the responsible official was 
sufficient tokeep him above any bread-and-butter agitation, 
while on the other hand his isolation in a particular depart- 
ment tended to deprive him of any sense of a common 
interest with members of his grade employed in a strange 
land on the other side of Whitehall. 

Civil Servants are recruited on a general classification 
that runs horizontally across all the great departments. 
They enter the Service as Second Division, Intermediate 
or Class I. Clerks, but they are appointed to the Home Office, 
the Inland Revenue or the Admiralty, and immediately 
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their interests and their aims are turned to the perpendicular, 
and they tend to seek for improvement in their status, 
not in a general uplifting of their Grade, but in personal 
advancement up the narrow shaft of their own department. 

The Second Division Clerks were the first to break down 
this tradition of departmental isolation, and they were 
brought to a sense of grade unity by a general conviction 
that a common improvement in salary and opportunity 
was worth more than the occasional promotions to be 
obtained by an unsocial rivalry. Beyond the ranks of the 
Second Division, however, the undifferentiated Civil Servant 
remained unconscious of group loyalty. Staff Clerks, 
First Division Clerks and higher officials lived in petty 
isolation, followers of Samuel Smiles, but, as bureaucrats, 
denied the blessing of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League. 

Then the country settled down to war, and prices 
began to rise. 

All the world obtained war bonuses on its wages or its 
dividends, but for a time the Staff Clerks sacrificed their 
wives to their dignity and refused to ask for an adjustment 
of salary. In the end, however, their wives were too strong 
for them, and the Staff Clerks’ Association was formed in 
order that a claim for a war bonus might be placed before 
the Conciliation and Arbitration Board. The Association 
was successful, and a war bonus was obtained for those 
whose salaries did not exceed £500 a year, but this did 
not lead to the break-up of the organisation. Other groups 
on similar salary scales received the war bonus, and as 
these, possibly out of gratitude, demanded admittance 
to the Association, the Staff Clerks widened their constitution 
and became representative of the vast middle body of 
the public service, with the lower ranks of clerical workers 
organised in the Clerical Alliance and the upper ranks 
still at loose ends. 

The war bonus granted to the Staff Clerks suffered from 
the usual war bonus time-lag, and when it was granted 
it came hobbling along well in the rear of prices. This 
gave the Association an incentive to further activity, and 
at the same timeit brought the grades in receipt of salaries 
over £500 a year into the orbit of war bonus discussions. 
So a further change took place, and while the Staff Clerks’ 
Association remained in existence those who had given 
it ideas and energy combined with members of other and 
higher grades to form the Society of Civil Servants. 

This body was established in May, 1918, and though 
it might never have come into existence without the pro- 
vocation of high prices, it at once extended its aims beyond 
questions of the market and the larder, and set itself to 
the task of defining and confirming the Civil Service as a 
profession, with its own technique, its distinctive quali- 
fications and its special tradition. In Rule No. 2 it is stated 
that ‘‘ the objects of the Society shall be to deal with all 
matters affecting the Civil Service, and to take such action 
thereon as may be expedient.” This rule is sufficiently 
wide to cover anything from paper-fasteners to the principle 
of Treasury Control, but it was given an immediate content 
in the first circular issued by the Society, where it was stated 
that an endeavour would be made “to establish the adminis- 
tration of the Public Service as a Science and a Profession 
. « » and to found an Institute of Civil Servants, which 
will provide for the Civil Service a medium for expression 
and for corporate action similar to that which is furnished 
for their members by the British Medical Association and 
other professional bodies.” 

Though the Society has commenced with these high 
ambitions, it was not without a struggle, working through 
to a compromise, that the professional side of its activities 
was given precedence over the matter of salaries and war 
bonuses. There was a general agreement that neither 
question could be neglected, and the difference of opinion 
arose over the questions of balance, emphasis and priority. 
Those who, through their wives, were ever conscious of 
the immediate problem of household accounts sought to 


harden the Society into a weapon wherewith the Arbitration 
Board might be effectively met. On the other hand, those 
who felt that the frontal attack on the local grocer was 
not the end of strategy, insisted that the Society should 
set itself to the consideration of the problems of adminis- 
tration, with special attention to the principles on which 
the after-war departments should be organised and 
staffed. 

The issue narrowed itself to the difference between the 
old-fashioned trade union aim of another penny an hour 
and the wider claim, for responsibility, status and control, 
in which payment is only one element. The real difficulty 
of meeting war expenses on a salary but little augmented 
by a war bonus gave the trade unionists a preliminary 
advantage, but the close proximity of other problems, 
and particularly of the problem of the business man in 
public administration, furnished the idealists with an 
immediate appeal to facts. Such a dispute might easily 
have ended in disruption, had not both sides fought on the 
assumption that there could be only one Society. A sanity 
and a moderation that probably arose from habits of 
thought developed in the management of public affairs 
kept the discussion at a safe distance from melodrama, 
and in the end a middle way was discovered. 

This does not mean, however, that both sides crippled 
themselves with a dragging compromise or postponed 
their differences under cover of a truce during which they 
agreed to talk of something else. The compromise was 
actually a decision; a way out leading both sides to what 
they desired—a disentanglement of problems that were 
seen to be distinct. This positive conciliation was achieved 
by making the Society at once an association of individuals 
and a federation of other societies, or, as they are termed, 
grade groups. Individuals may join the Society in their 
own right and, having joined, may then combine with 
others of their own rank to form a grade group which shall 
be affiliated to the Society, but shall nevertheless have 
local autonomy in all matters affecting only its own interests. 
Through this duality the Society has arrived at a division 
of function. The parent society, representing a consensus 
of individual and grade opinion, and thus restricted to 
the treatment of questions common to all, confines itself 
to professional questions affecting all alike. The grade 
groups, on the other hand, are free to deal with sectional 
grievances, and at the same time may bring their special 
experience to a common stock. Further, individual 
members retain their initiative, and are not cramped by 
the necessity of silence in the face of proposals brought 
forward by their own grade. 

Having thus provided against the neglect of “ wage 
questions,” the Society is free to face problems that 
have never been approached from the inside. Economists 
have analysed the technique of public administration and 
publicists have discussed the defects of Civil Service methods, 
the qualifications of the business man, and the efficient 
management of many departments that must be maintained 
after the declaration of peace. But so far the men inside 
the machine have not brought their intimate experience 
to the test of public discussion, and public discussion has 
followed its own habit of easy generalisation without the 
check of a first-hand knowledge of the facts. The spectators 
have taught, while the workers have been silent, and doubt- 
less both sides have thus found it easier to cherish delusions. 
The Society of Civil Servants, however, now proposes to 
think out its own problem and to mould its experience 
into a technique. Its members are no longer to be a pro- 
miscuous horde of clerks with pension privileges, but a;pro- 
fession with expert training and technical knowledge, as 
clearly qualified for the special task of public administration 
as chartered accountants are for accountancy. 

But, after all, public administration is only justified 
in its efficiency in carrying out the designs of the community, 
and it cannot be finally accepted on the standards of its 
own professionals. It must satisfy a wider test and show 
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that it is adapted to meet the needs of the community. 
With a breadth of view that may arise from extreme youth, 
the Society of Civil Servants already appears to accept 
this reference to Czxsar, for it proposes to combine in its 
opening series of lectures those who have had authoritative 
experience of public administration, and those who have 
established a reputation as exponents of the theory of 
public management. The experts and the critics alike 
are to be invited to confession and corrections. This 
association of views should save both sides from narrowness 
and error, and should thus help to a solution of problems 
that are simple only to the foolish. It may bring to a 
just solution such problems as the relationship of the per- 
manent official to his political chief; the point at which 
a Civil Servant must sink his own view and adopt a policy 
of which he may disapprove; the right—or claim—of 
the Civil Servant to decline to acquiesce in departmental 
corruption ; and the means by which, in such cases, the 
Civil Servant may be granted the opportunity to state his 
case without undermining authority or discipline. In 
addition to these lecture-discussions, the Society will not 
have long to wait before it considers the reports of its various 
sub-committees on such topics as the formation of Whitley 
Councils and their relationship to the Treasury ; the position 
of the permanent Civil Servant faced with the influx of 
a new army of war workers made officials by Order in 
Council; and the place of the business man, with his 
particular merits, demerits and morals, in the hierarchy of 
public administration. 

The Society of Civil Servants thus starts its career encom- 
passed round with problems and perplexities, all of which 
are of vital concern to the Civil Servant as a salaried public 
official, and none of which can be adequately solved without 
the united thought of the expert and the layman. It 
is well, therefore, that Civil Servants have so far developed 
the professional spirit as to seek to give it corporate 
expression. One would not work out problems of health 
without consultation with doctors, or questions of legal 
procedure without bringing in the lawyers, and now it 
should become impossible to discuss methods of public 
administration without seeking the authoritative advice 
of the Society of Civil Servants. 


SUCCESS 


T was said in one of the papers the other day that 
I the recent success of the Allied armies in France and 
elsewhere made Mr. Lloyd George regard this as a 
favourable moment for a General Election. Success is 
certainly the most cunning of canvassers, the most per- 
suasive of electioneerers. The statesman who can come on 
to a platform arm-in-arm with success is his own picture 
poster and needs no others. Every politician knows this, 
and hence every politician claims success as his fidus Achates. 
He represents the record of his own party as one of almost 
miraculous triumph, and that of his opponents as one of 
ghastly failure. Get it into the head of the public that 
such-and-such a statesman is the man who failed, and it 
is unlikely that he will even be given an opportunity to 
sueceed. Get it into the head of the public that he is a 
man who has succeeded, and he may fail fifty times without 
losing its confidence. For to seem to succeed is better 
than to succeed, and to seem to fail is worse than to fail. 
This being so, politics becomes an affair not of exact book- 
keeping but of window-dressing. The politician must be a 
good showman of success. He must be able to dazzle the 
eye, and he must be able to prevent his rival’s shop-window 
from dazzling the eye. He may do the latter in several 
ways. He may dim the window with a great expenditure 
of breath, or he may make dexterous use of the blackening 
process, or he may trust to the suggestive power of dog- 
matic statement. To call an enemy a failure in a domineer- 
ing tone will in the end convince many people that he is a 





failure. The man with a loud voice has most of us for his 
courtiers. We feel that anything said in so loud a voice 
as that must have something in it. He is our emperor, and, 
though he were naked, we find some element in us ready 
to do homage to his beautiful clothes. The average man 
is a born follower, and he is unhappy unti) he has met 
someone to whom he can swear allegiance. He is anxious 
to find someone who speaks ten times as confidently as he 
himself feels. He has confidence only in confidence, and 
all he asks is to be allowed to listen open-mouthed either 
to its boasts of triumph or to its diatribes against an oppon- 
ent’s failure. There is no doubt that Mr. Asquith’s loss 
of the Premiership was due largely to his inability to play 
the part of a mimic Jupiter. He did not know how to 
destroy his enemies with the thunderbolt of a boast. His 
success in many fields was immense. He raised huge armies, 
he preserved the unity and spirit of the nation in dark 
days. Historians will it is certain, differ as to whether 
or not he might have done a great deal more. But we 
fancy no one will take the view of the extreme critics of 
his own time that it was only owing to his feebleness that 
the war was not won in a few months. Every intelligent 
man now sees that no English Prime Minister not possessed 
of the power of working miracles could have brought about 
the defeat of Germany in a short war. There are those 
who argue that it could have been done in the Near East, 
but no one in his senses believes it could have been done 
in the West, and it was in the West—for all sorts of 
reasons—that the great offensive of the war was 
bound to take place. Any Prime Minister was 
doomed to be a failure in the sense of failing to win the 
war in the first year, or even in the second year, just as 
any man setting out to walk to Brighton is doomed to be 
a failure in the sense of failing to reach Brighton at the 
end of one or two or three hours. Mr. Asquith’s critics 
blamed him not only for his avoidable errors of statesmanship 
—which, he being human, were considerable—but for the 
logic of inevitable circumstances. He was starred and head- 
lined all over the country as England’s greatest failure, 
till so many people began to believe it that it was no longer 
possible for him to continue in the Premiership. Whether 
he had failed or not, he assuredly seemed to have failed. 
He fell a victim to his reputation, not to his record. In 
the irony of events, people who denounced Mr. Asquith 
for not having won the war at the end of the second year 
did not denounce Mr. Lloyd George for not having won 
the war at the end of the third or fourth year. The successful 
man is he who can impute all his failures to circumstances 
and all his successes to himself. 

Success, indeed, is largely a matter of producing the 
right illusion. Was Pitt a success as a war Premier? 
His friends said in public that he was, and Canning glorified 
him as “the pilot who weathered the storm.” But in 
private Canning groaned over his chief's feebleness and 
vacillation. The illusion of success has lived in history, 
however, and though Macaulay gives a withering list of 
the disasters for which he was responsible, and though 
the author of Ordeal by Battle dismisses him with a sublime 
pat on the head, Mr. Pitt will go on in the world’s esteem, 
filling the part of the statesman who opposed and vanquished 
—though he died before the victory was won—Napoleon. 
The truth is, Pitt has established himself as a success, 
and at mention of his name most of us are in the mood 
for cheers. The type of success is the singer or music-hall 
star whom we applaud as soon as he appears on the stage 
before he has even opened his lips. Those who have never 
seen him before applaud. Manifestly, it is reputation, 
not achievement, that makes them so enthusiastic. People 
who go to the theatre in this mood are seldom disappointed. 
They cheer their idea of a performer rather than the 
performer himself, and self-deception is so easy that nearly 
everybody who expects to be delighted by a public favourite 
is in the event delighted. Stendhal, if we remember 
accurately, mentions success among those things that 
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help the process of “ crystallisation”’ in love. And, if 
lovers are easily won by success, how much more easy 
it must be to win admirers by it! No one has admirers 
so staunch as the successful man. They will overlook, 
and even deny, the existence of the most glaring faults 
in him. They will regard criticism of him as calumny. 
They will follow him to the death of his reputation. What 
greater loyalty can any man ask than that? No one 
likes to be associated with waning things. Men have a 
superstitious fear that, by some magical means, they suffer 
a loss of strength from associations of this kind. Savages 
and simple people fear for this reason the waning moon 
and the ebbing tide. It is not only in Mr. Masefield’s plays 
that grandfathers depart this life during the ebb-tide. 
The superstition is world-wide. Life and strength withdraw 
with the waters. Similarly, no decent savage will cut 
his nails, or indeed take any other important step in life, 
during the waning of the moon. He has no wish to act 
under the banner of failure. He believes, at least in England, 
that the waning moon is so hostile to life that mushrooms 
will not grow during that season. Civilised people are 
moved by much the same superstitions in their political 
and literary inclinations. They are as terrified of a waning 
boom as savages are of a waning moon. They vote for 
the man who has all the other votes. They are ready to 
believe that Stephen Phillips is a new Marlowe, while his 
boom is in the ascendant; but, when his boom declines, 
who is left with even a moderate epithet of praise for him ? 
It was said of a certain neutral nation at the beginning 
of the war that she would eventually ‘“‘ run to the aid of 
the victor.” Most of us do that every day. Victory is 
one of the divinities whom all men, apart from an occasional 
disgruntled old Cato, worship. The Athenians went so far 
as to build a temple to it. 

There is no doubt that the tendency of human beings 
to worship success is chiefly responsible for the fact that 
the German people acquiesced with so few protests when 
their Government plunged them into an unjust war. Prussian 
militarism—how absurd the phrase is beginning to sound 
now, especially when pronounced with a Scottish accent !|— 
had been a remarkable success, from a vulgar point of 
view, ever since the war with Austria and France about 
half a century ago. It had all the appearance of success 
in the eyes of many people even in the first two or three 
years of the present war. It was the idolatry of success 
that poisoned the national life of the German people. The 
world cannot do a greater service to the German people 
than by associating militarism in their minds, not with 
success, but with failure. If we might mix our metaphors a 
little madly, after the manner of Sir Boyle Roche we 
should say that what the world has to do to Prussia is to 
teach it that this golden calf with the mailed fist has feet 
of clay. For wars only begin to be discredited when they 
are unsuccessful wars. As Professor Pollard showed some 
time ago, even the war against the American colonies 
became generally unpopular in England only when it did 
not succeed. Great English statesmen opposed it from 
the first as no German statesman of the first rank, unless 
we count Herr Liebknecht as such, opposed the present 
war. But it is not only in horse-racing that the mob is 
a great lover of winners. Lost causes leave the suburbs 
cold. To make militarism a lost cause will probably secure 
for it the enthusiasm of an occasional poet (minor) and 
paradoxical essayist, but the schoolmasters and shopkeepers 
will hasten away from it as though it were a rotting carcase. 
If we are to have an election, however, it will mean that 
our statesmen will be engaged not only in manceuvring 
militarism into failure on the battlefield, but in manceuvring 
their opponents into failure at home. Each Party will 
represent itself as the Party of success, real or hypothetical. 
Mr. Lloyd George’s friends will contend that he has been a 
marvellous success; his opponents, pointing to the coal 
muddle, the shipping shortage, the threatened bread muddle, 
the defeat of the Fifth Army, will probably attempt to 





emphasise those things in which he may be represented 
to have failed. We heard a lady praising the King to a 
middle-aged man in the train the other day. “ He must 
be a very hard-worked man,” she said, nodding her head 
wistfully. ‘‘ Yes,” agreed the other; “ but the wonderful 
man seems to me to be Lloyd George. Whenever there's 
a muddle he comes and pulls us out of it. Look at the 
munitions muddle. Look at the single command. He 
did it all.” We suppose the other side would reply that 
the shortage of munitions, having made itself apparent, 
would have been remedied here, as in Germany, even if 
Lord Northcliffe and Mr. Lloyd George had never lifted 
a finger. Circumstances made it compulsory. Abraham 
Lincoln said during the American Civil War that circum- 
stances had governed him, not he circumstances, and 
that is frequently the position of a statesman during a 
great war. But the public demands a personification of 
success. And every politician does his best to be the 
impersonator. We are the last to say that there are not— 
thank God—other elements that make for the triumph 
of a political party at the polls. But no Party need 
trouble itself to appeal for the votes of the mass of human 
beings that cannot put itself forward as being in some way 
or other the Party of the rising tide. 


THE MIND DISEASED 


E know that insanity, such, for instance, as general 
V \ paralysis, can be associated with definite, gross 
changes in the structure of the brain. These 
cases of “ mental disease,” of which the symptoms are 
primarily mental, are, in fact, cases of nervous disease. 
The highest and most recent part of the central nervous 
system is poisoned, its cells show degenerative changes, 
and the disease has as clear a physical basis as cirrhosis of 
the liver or fatty degeneration of the heart. In many 
instances the physical cause of the physical disease can be 
ascertained, such as the spirochaete of syphilis in the case 
of general paralysis of the insane. Such facts as these, 
which are absolutely valid, and upon which we may suc- 
cessfully proceed, are in strict accord with the materialistic 
physiology which was practically unchallenged in any 
scientific quarter at the end of the nineteenth century, and 
the present generation of medical men looks upon all mental 
disease accordingly. If grave symptoms have a physical 
basis and are to be dealt with, if at all, by physical means, 
such as drugs, massage, electricity, so, doubtless, have 
less grave symptoms, which must be similarly tackled. 
But very soon we find that it is not so simple. There 
is an immense field of morbid symptoms which are not to 
be called insanity, and with which no nervous disease, 
visible under the microscope, can be associated. In the 
absence of any visible organic or physical basis, we may and 
do call these symptom-complexes by the name of ‘‘ functional 
nervous disorders.”” Function is certainly impaired ; nothing 
can be predicated as to structure. The phenomena are 
mental, and cannot be associated with any nervous basis, 
nor with any physical cause. Clearly Dr. Bernard Hart is 
right when he observes that the insanities, mental diseases 
so-called, are really nervous diseases, dependent on defect 
of the nervous system (a physical thing); and that the 
so-called functional nervous diseases are the real mental 
diseases. Here the mind is what is wrong. Some injury 
to the mind was the cause, the effects are mental, the wound 
or lesion was not to the brain, is not in the brain. We have 
to minister to a mind diseased. No doubt, in association 
with this condition of the mind, there may—perhaps must— 
be altered conditions of nerve cells; but here causation 
would seem to work the other way. The patient does not 
suffer delusions of grandeur because the syphilitic toxin has 
damaged his cerebrum; but whatever changes may be 
presumed to exist in his cerebrum are secondary to, caused 
by, some injury to his mind. All this kind of writing may 
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sound almost theological to some readers, or at least crudely 
dualistic, and far be it from me to suggest that these pro- 
positions defy all criticism from philosophy. But, in 
practice, it matters infinitely that the cure for one case 
showing mental symptoms may be a surgical operation, 
to remove a tumour or a bone-spicule, or may be an anti- 
septic drug, or some other physical measure effecting a 
physical change in the physical organ we call the brain ; 
whereas in another case all physical measures may be totally 
futile, but the patient will begin to recover from the hour 
on which he himself comes to understand the train of 
psychical events which have led to his misery of mind. To 
recognise the difference between the two sets of cases and 
to state it as the difference between physical and psychical 
disease, and causation from matter to mind, and vice versa, 
may be bad philosophy, but it is the only way to good 
practice. Thus, one of our most distinguished psychologists, 
Captain W. H. R. Rivers, in his preface to Dr. MacCurdy’s 
valuable little monograph on War Neuroses, frankly says 
that : 

In the early stages of the war the treatment used in this country 
was largely dictated by the physical conception of the neuroses, 
and consisted chiefly in the application of massage, electricity, and 
drugs. Where these remedies acted as means of suggestion, they 
did a certain amount of good in many cases, but too often they merely 


accentuated the disease, and even produced new manifestations , 


by encouraging the patient to believe in the physical character of 
his condition, 


The truth is that, if we are to succeed with these cases, 
and in the whole realm of psychoses which occur in civilian 
life, we must, as it were, clear our minds of the materialistic 
ideas which are valid where they are valid, but are worse 
than useless elsewhere. They are a part of the truth, their 
attainment is a precious gain and we cannot do without 
them. But it is not “ going back on them,” or surrendering 
to mysticism and humbug, to acknowledge that they are 
not the whole truth, and that, when we know the very last 
word of nervous physiology, there will yet remain psychology 
itself, which, whatever its relations to nervous physiology, 
is another and a very different thing. 

This modern psychology does no despite to physiology 
nor to medicine. It is, on the contrary, the creation of 
men who have approached it through physiology and 
medicine. It is a higher medicine based upon the lower, 
discovered and practised by medical men who have become 
psychologists, and its debt to academic psychology is 
nugatory or nil. Its basis is essentially biological and the 
object of its study is perhaps less what we think of as the 
mind than that reaction of the living creature to its environ- 
ment, in the interests of itself or its race, which we call 
conduct. One of its most distinguished living professors, 
Dr. Wm. McDougall, who was and still is a medical prac- 
titioner, has indeed defined psychology as the science of 
conduct.* If we are to understand normal and morbid 
conduct, we must analyse it, and hence the really new 
science of psycho-analysis, of which the leading exponent 
is the Viennese psychiatist, Freud, and the name and con- 
ception of which were totally unknown when I was a medical 
student under Sir Thomas Clouston, one of the greatest 
alienists of his day. 

Psychology, conceived as the science of conduct, must 
begin with the springs of conduct which we call the instincts. 
Based upon the evolutionary biology, it speedily discovers 
that the supposed distinction between animals as instinctive 
and man as intelligent is nonsense, and that there is the 
deepest truth assumed in the title of Darwin’s volume on The 
Expression of the Emotions in Man and Animals. We are 
instinctive as animals are and with the same objects, the 
preservation of the individual and racial life. We have 
evolved what even the higher animals have only the begin- 
nings of, a super-apparatus in the cerebrum which astonish- 


~ * The reader ‘may consult his Psychology in the Home University 
Library, and his great work Social Psychology (Methuen), which is now 
in its eighth edition. 





ingly serves and assists the objects of these instincts, but 
they are in no sense atrophied or superseded. Our emotions 
are the subjective or affective aspects in us of the operation 
of our instincts, and animals have our emotions as we have 
their instincts. All this McDougall has demonstrated once 
and for all in his masterpiece. The nervous or physical 
correlates of these emotions-instincts are an interesting 
study, and we may or may not agree to find them in the 
basal ganglia which are by far the most ancient portions of 
the cerebrum ; but we can go ahead, in theory and practice, 
even if we have never dissected, nor even heard of, those 
physical organs. We are now in the realm of the psychical 
and must continue to think in terms of it; and this is 
equally true whether we are studying the animals who, 
we are assured, have no “ souls,” or ourselves, who have. 
I should possibly not have exceeded the truth if I had 
written “animals and plants,” indeed. We are studying 
the very essence and stuff of life, which is not protoplasm, 
after all, but uses protoplasm; and if we are pressed for 
a philosophical term, we shall find ourselves compelled to 
call ourselves neo-vitalists, following Bergson and McDougall 
and Driesch, and this without any prejudice to the truths 
of the materialistic physiology, so far as they go. Nor is 
this only a question of philosophy. Upon our choice of a 
point of view will depend the fate of our shell-shocked 
patient, whom we shall make worse in the one case and 
shall cure in the other. And it will prove to have been one 
of the real and lasting benefits of the war that it has given 
the medical profession throughout the world occasion to 
learn, intensively and quickly, what could otherwise have 
been learnt in scarcely less than a generation, and thus 
to prepare itself for a new career of usefulness in the 
innumerable psychoses of peace. 

The foregoing remarks have been induced by the reading 
of two little books which may be earnestly commended to 
the reader, Dr. MacCurdy’s, already named,* and a printed 
versiont of two valuable lectures by Dr. C. S. Myers, 
delivered at the Royal Institution last April. If I remind the 
reader that Dr. McDougall, though now Wilde Reader in 
Mental Philosophy at Oxford, is really a Cambridge man 
also, he will begin to realise what a great part is being 
played in the development of this noblest of the sciences by 
the Cambridge School of Psychology. And even Oxford, 
perchance during the present century, may devote some part 
of her immense resources and opportunities to this enchant- 
ing science, whose widths and depths are no less infinite 
than those of stellar space. 

To help the soldier, the man, often of the very highest 
type of humanity, whose mind cannot make itself immune 
to the abominations of war, and whose highest part is 
wounded in our protection—that is the first and pressing 
duty of modern psychology, and immense already are the 
practical benefits which we thus owe to the ante-bellum 
work of the few pioneers, most of whose names have been 
already mentioned here. 

And not only to help but, better still, to prevent. To 
this end, Dr. MacCurdy’s brief but precious chapter on 
‘“‘ Prophylaxis ” should be read and acted upon in the 
highest quarters. Even if humanity be no motive there, 
military efficiency certainly must be. Dr. MacCurdy 
writes bravely : “ The sad fact is also plain that the very 
qualities which may be the greatest assets to the civilian 
and to the country in which he lives may be just those 
characteristics which are most apt to jeopardise complete 
adaptation to trench warfare. I need only mention inde- 
pendence of judgment and a strong feeling of sympathy 

* War Neuroses. By John T. MacCurdy, M.D., Lecturer on Medica! 
Psychology, Cornell University, New York. With an Introduction by 
W. H. R. Rivers, M.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 

t Present-day Applications of Psychology, with special reference to 
Industry, Education, and Nervous Breakdown. By C. 5. Myers, M.D., 
F.R.S., Director of the Psychological Laboratory, Cambridge, Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel, R.A.M.C., sometime Consulting Psychologist, B.I.P, 
Methuen. Is. net. 
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for those in pain to make it clear that the ideal soldier 
must be more or less of a natural butcher, a man who can 
easily submit to the domination of intellectual inferiors.” 
We may hasten victory, it would appear, by distinguishing 
the men “ who are more valuable to the State as civilians 
than they are as soldiers,” and using them accordingly. 
And, secondly, we should apply those principles of relief 
from psychical strain, by what staff officers would call 
“ coddling of the men,” which will, in fact, save for military 
service many who would otherwise become military burdens 
instead of assets. 

But beyond all this, and the therapeutic application of the 
principles of “ autognosis,” as Captain William Brown 
calls it—getting the man to understand the psychical 
sequence which has upset him, and thus, in fact, curing him 
—is the future application of the new psychology to civilian 
life in happier days to come. On all this Lieut.-Colonel 
Myers writes like the master he is. The time is not so indefi- 
nitely remote when the words of Pasteur will be justified, 
that “ It is in the power of man to make all parasitic diseases 
to disappear from the earth,”’ and then also will be realised 
the dream which I published as a seemingly very sanguine 
youngster many years ago, when the general practitioner 
will put not ‘‘ Surgeon,” as now, but ‘“‘ Psychologist,”’ upon 
his door-plate, and when in our healthy bodies we shall 
have healthy minds. LENs. 


OBSERVATIONS 


HE Peace Offensive is failing, as it was bound to 
fail. But the first day after Prince Max’s Note, 
like the first day after the Austrian Note, saw 

a good many people temporarily weakening. People, 
who a few weeks ago had thought everything out and 
come to the inevitable conclusion, once more began talking 
as though they had never made up their minds before, 
and it took them quite a day to reaffirm their previous 
conclusion that one and one make two. Still more extra- 
ordinary was the way in which prophets who had been 
saying, with full knowledge, for months that the Germans 
would advance a new offer in the autumn and couple it 
with a fierce military resistance, treated the move when 
it came, not as the inevitable fulfilment of their own easy 
prophecy, but as something entirely new and surprising. 
It will happen again. We all know that after a few weeks 
more the Germans will go further, make a suggestion 
about Alsace-Lorraine, or the reversion of Brest-Litovsk ; 
yet when it comes it will be called ‘‘ Dramatic’ and 


“* Sensational.” 
* a ~ 


The victories, and the crumbling of the enemy, have 
revived in many quarters the feeling that an early election 
is certain. One can only hope that the Cabinet has more 
conscience than is attributed to it. A danger that has 
not yet been realised, but that obviously exists, is that 
the excitement and bitterness of an election may very 
likely accentuate industrial unrest and lead to stoppages 
which will seriously impair the production of war material. 
It is no good shutting one’s eyes to this danger; no one 
in touch with the feeling in large industrial centres can 
deny that it exists. 

* * * 


I hear that if we do have an election, the cry of the 
Op ition Parties will be, ‘‘ You cannot run an Al Empire 
with a C3 Prime Minister.” 


2k * * 


The sale of the Daily Chronicle still further reduces 
the small minority of papers which are owned by persons 
not directly involved in politics, and in Ministerial politics. 
The noble Lords Beaverbrook, Northcliffe, and Rothermere, 
Mr. Hulton (with whom is Lord Derby), and Sir Henry 
Dalziel now cover almost the whole field of “ greatest 


circulations.”” Who is behind Sir Henry Dalziel at the 
Chronicle is not entirely revealed. Mr. Andrew Weir, of the 
Army Contracts Department, one of the millionaire 
caryatids on which the George Temple has rested, has been 
widely mentioned, and has said nothing. Mr. Solly Joel 
was named as a second. A third name hinted was that of 
Colonel Grant Morden, Canadian comrade of Lord Beaver- 
brook, part-owner (it is believed) of Mr. Bottomley’s weekly 
organ, chairman of the ‘“‘ Dope” company which the 
Chronicle has been attacking, and Conservative candidate 
for Chiswick. He denies the soft impeachment, so we 
must look elsewhere. The one thing nobody supposed 
was that the whole price was produced by Sir Henry Dalziel. 
Sir Henry Dalziel was commonly regarded as a false mous- 
tache that other people put on. Nevertheless, he is some- 
thing more than that. 


* * * 


The suggestion about Colonel Grant Morden was, on the 
face of it, ridiculous. The paper is going to be a Lloyd- 
George Liberal paper. Mr. George has quite enough 
Unionists on his back already ; he does not want any more. 
Sir Henry Dalziel is one of the purchasers and the most 
vocal of them; Mr. Andrew Weir is one of the others; Sir 
C. Sykes, who is on the board, is Director of Wool Textile 

uction, and a worsted manufacturer. The purchase 
price for the Chronicle, Lloyd's News, and fixtures, etc., was 
£1,600,000, which indicates that pretty substantial profits 
have been made since the war. The “‘ Old Gang” must be 
kicking themselves. In the last year Asquith Liberals have 
several times meditated purchasing the paper, and with 
sufficient push and enterprise they could certainly have got 
it. But the timidity which too often marks their politics 
came out in their private ventures, and they allowed Mr. 
George and his friends to walk in and secure one of the most 
influential dailies in the country. Mr. Donald has gone ; 
but it is not surprising that Sir Henry Dalziel and Company, 
who will want to see some return for that £1,600,000 beyond 
the consciousness of having assisted their Great Leader, have 
retained the rest of the staff which has made the modern 
Chronicle such a successful newspaper. 


aa a 3K 


We have a mania for leagues in this country but I have 
never come across a more beautiful one than the Corporal 
Correction League, whose literature has just been sent to 
me. The League, in view of “ the proneness of all too many 
modern children to naughtiness,” has been started to 
advocate ‘‘a return to the old-fashioned form of whipping.” 
A leaflet, on ‘‘ The Surest Way to Make Naughty Children 
Good,” says that “‘ whipping, to be effective, should be a 
science,” and describes it as ‘“‘ a work of national import- 


ance.” Detailed instructions follow. ‘‘Do not hit your’ 


children over the head” is undeniably sound. You must 

whip them 
over your knee as our grandmothers did, where, and in the humbling 
way that, they will feel shame as well as pain, and take time in 
uncovering a child for the whipping, so that it may feel the disgrace 
the more, and show no temper over any of your action, stopping in 
the middle of the chastisement to tell the child again—having told 
it beforehand—why it is being punished. Give, say, in force accord- 
ing to the child’s age, ten slaps to begin with, then a second talking 
to—with the child still uncovered over your knee—then, say, six 
more slaps. Between the first talking to, the preparation, first slap- 
ping, second talking-to, and second slapping, about five minutes 
should be taken. It will be found further helpful in impressing 
the all-important feeling of disgrace, by letting the child refix its 
own clothes, if at all old enough to (my italics). 


Never coax with sweets, but ‘‘ when the hand has hopelessly 
failed ” coax with ‘‘ a short, broad, medium-thick strap.” 
Testimonials are included from several mothers. One says : 
“TI have taken a baby grandson to bring up . . . I have 
commenced much earlier with his whippings when needed, 
for I realise now that a child can be trained from birth.” 
Another begins with: “I am not strong enough to carry 
out fully what you say,” but adds, doubtless with veracity, 
“nothing upsets my boys more than for me to give them a 
good whi ping as they are getting into bed.” A “‘ Member- 
ship Card. ’ is enclosed ; I suggest a badge or button so that 
the rest of the community should know the members when 


they see them. What a League! 
Onyx. 
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Correspondence 


P.O, GRIEVANCES 


To the Editor of Tut New SrTaresMAn. 

Srr,—In the current issue of your paper there appears a letter 
from “* Non-Striker,”’ headed ‘‘ Post Office Grievances,” and as the 
letter has stated our case correctly in every particular save one, 
I would like to point out that the salary of a first-class clerk 
commences at £115 and rises to a maximum of £140, where there 
is a further long wait for promotion to the sum stated, viz., £200. 
—Yours, etc., ANOTHER NON-STRIKER. 

Savings Bank Department, W. 

October 7th. 


THE ART OF ADVERTISEMENT 


To the Editor of Tue New StTaresMAn, 

Sir,—If popular tridition may be accepted, “ the next step ” 
in advertisement which Mr. Desmond MacCarthy says is “ easy 
to foresee” has already been taken. Perhaps others besides 
Mr. MacCarthy may not know the legend to which I refer, and 
possibly you may think it worth printing. A vicar of a poor 
living made a public appeal for hymn-books ; the congregation 
needed them and he could not afford to buy them; perhaps 
some that another church had disused might be available. At 
once there came a reply from a well-known firm, who offered 
to supply new books if “an inconspicuous advertisement ” 
might be inserted. The proposal was accepted with gratitude ; 
the new books arrived just in time for Christmas Day. The 
well-known hymn was given out; it was found that the first 
verse ran : 

“ Hark ! the herald-angels sing, 
—'s Pills are just the thing ; 
Peace on earth and mercy mild, 
Two for a man, one for a child.” 
—Yours, etc., JAMES BRITTEN. 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
October 7th. 





CAN WE BARGAIN? 


To the Editor of Tus New STaresMAN. 

Sir,—I should like to answer briefly the arguments of your 
correspondent ** J. H.,” as they are typical of the thoughtless 
prejudice which exists amongst the pacifists against us. The 
argument that the liberation of Austria’s subject races means the 
“ indefinite” prolongation of the war could appear plausible 
when the Allies prospects of an integral victory were not so clear 
as to-day. But to-day, when the complete Allied victory is in 
sight, it is obvious the war will not be ** continued indefinitely,” 
and that the Allies will soon be able to impose such terms on the 
Central Powers as are compatible with their interests, aims and 
ideals. 

It is a rather common, though false argument, that the dis- 
appearance of the Habsburg Empire will mean the creation of 
a number of new national States. Asa matterof-fact it need not 
mean a single new State in Europe. Poland is a State already. 
All we ask is that this State shall include also the Polish territories 
of Prussia and Austria. Similarly, Rumania and Serbia are 
independent States to-day, and the liberation of the Rumanians 
and Serbians (Yugo Slavs) of Austria will not, therefore, necessi- 
tate the creation of new States, but will mean only the satisfaction 
of the just aspirations of these two nations. Finally, Bohemia 
too, is constitutionally an independent State, and Czecho-Slovak 
national sovereignty (Army and Government) has been recognised 
by the Allies. The impossibility of a federalistic solution is not 
only the result of the uncompromising attitude of the Czechs, 
“acting under the temporary excitement of the war,” natural 
as this may be considering that the Czechs have been (unlike 
the Irish) compelled since the beginning of the war to fight against 
their own interests. But “ autonomy ” for the Austrian nation- 
alities is out of place to-day, chiefly owing to the international 
situation. The preservation of Austria’s status quo would mean 
the continuance of several national “ irredents”’ and would 
certainly lead to fresh wars. Moreover, to anyone acquainted 
with the desperate economic and political situation in Austria, it 
is clear that Austria cannot possibly survive this war. There 
is no parallel at all between what “ J. H.” calls Irish national 
egoism and our aspirations aiming at the destruction of Habsburg 





autocracy, and at a just reconstruction of Central Europe, assuring 
all the nations equal freedom on democratic lines.—Yours, etc., 
Viapimir NOsEK. 
Czech Press Bureau of the Czecho-Slovak 
National Council, 231 Strand. 
October 10th. 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—* J. H.’s” argument might surely lead to precisely 
the opposite deduction. Now that we are pledged to the principle 
that subject nationalities should enjoy real self-determination, 
and not a qualified autonomy, we shall irretrievably confess 
to the world that we are the hypocrites that the world has always 
thought us, unless we frankly offer the Irish what we have 
offered the Bohemians and the Southern Slavs. We cannot 
wish the Irish to be sorry they were not under the Habsburgs.— 
Yours, etc., LIBERAL. 


FUEL 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 

Str,—Does anyone who does not happen to live in the depths 
of the country, as I do, realise what an enormous amount of 
usable fuel is to be had for the mere collecting of it, provided 
we were allowed to enter the woods to pick it up? Underneath 
all trees there are always fallen branches, some so big that, 
when sawn, they would make good logs, also of course an un- 
limited quantity of smaller wood. In fact, I have no hesitation 
in saying that the wood which could be thus obtained would be 
sufficient to reduce one’s coal consumption by almost half. 
But, the laws of private property and the excuse of not allowing 
the game to be disturbed are, at any rate in this part of the 
country, no whit altered in their course by the fact that the 
world has been turned upside down, and that waste has become 
a crime. 

I admit that in the breeding season the woods may be held 
sacred, but this does not apply to the summer, autumn and 
winter. And I believe it to be merely the survival of propertied 
power which prevents full use being made of that which nature 
freely produces. And, since all woods are private property, 
all access to this particular fuel is closed unless perhaps, here 
and there, a landlord has patriotism enough to give special permit. 

There is, of course, a lot of small wood to be found by the 
roadside and in the hedges, and I constantly wonder that this 
is not collected as much as might be by the cottagers; but I 
conclude that they find enough for kindling purposes quite 
close at hand, and that unless the big wood, which is only to be 
found under large trees, is available, they are not stimulated to 
further use of fallen fuel. 

At this juncture, when the shortage of fuel is so serious a 
matter that a great deal of inconvenience and some possible 
suffering cannot well be avoided, could not the Government 
insist that the woods be thrown open to the public for the distinct 
purpose of collecting wood only, and in thus doing enable the 
country folk to spare larger rations of coal for the town dwellers ? 
—Yours, etc., ** Rusticus.” 


Miscellany 


THE INTROVERT 


OTHING is more dispiriting than the practice of 

N classifying humanity according to “ types.” 

Your professional psychologist does it for his 

own purposes. This is his way of collating material for 
the large generalisation he is always chasing. His ideal is a 
complete record. He would like to present us as so many 
samples on a labelled card—the differences between the 
samples on any one card being ascribed to an initial care- 
lessness in manufacture. His method is the apotheosis of 
that of the gay Italian fortune-teller one used to see about 
the streets, with her little cage of love-birds that sized you 
up and picked you out a suitable future. Presently, we 
hope, the psychologist will be able to do that for us with a 
greater discrimination. He will take a few measurements, 
test our reaction times, consult an index, and hand us out 
an infallible analysis of our ‘“ type.” After that we shall 
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know precisely what we are fitted for, and whether our 
ultimate destination is the Woolsack or the Workhouse. 

But your psychologist has his uses, and it is the amateur 
in this sort, particularly the novel-writing amateur, who 
arouses our protest. He—I use the pronoun asexually— 
does not spend himself in prophecy, but he deals us out into 
packs with air of knowing just where we belong. And 
his novels prove how right he was, because you can prove 
anything of this kind in a novel. His readers like this 
method. It is easy to understand, and it provides them 
with an articulate description of the inevitable Jones. 

I cling to that as some justification for the habit, as an 
excuse for my own exhibition of the weakness, however 
dispiriting. It is so convenient to have a shorthand refer- 
ence for Jones and other of our acquaintances. The proper 
understanding of any one of them might engage the leisure 
of a lifetime ; and if for general purposes we can tuck our 
friends into some neat category, we serve the purposes of 
lucidity. 

Lastly, to conclude this apology, I would plead that a 
new scheme of classification, such as that provided by 
psycho-analysis, is altogether too fascinating to be resisted. 

There is, for example, my friend David Wince, the typical 
“introvert,” and an almost perfect foil for my friend the 
“‘ extrovert,” previously described. The two men loathe 
the sight of one another. Contempt on one side and fear 
on the other is a sufficient explanation of their mutual 
aversion. Wince, indeed, has an instinctive fear of any- 
thing that bellows, and a rooted distrust of most other 
things. He suffers from a kind of spiritual agoraphobia 
that makes him scared and suspicious of large generalisations, 
broad horizons and cognate phenomena. He likes, as he 
says, to be “‘ sure of one step” before he takes the next. 
The open distances of a political argument astound and 
terrify him. He takes all discussions with a great serious- 
ness, and displays an obstructive passion for definition and 
the right use of words. ‘‘ What I should like to under- 
stand ” is a favourite opening of his, and the thing he would 
like to understand is almost invariably some abstruse and 
fundamental definition. 

The @ priori method is anathema to him. He is, in fact, 
characteristically unable to comprehend it. He has little 
respect for a syllogism as such, because his mind seems to 
work backwards, and all his logical faculty is used in the 
dissection of premisses. When my exasperation reaches the 
stage at which I say: “ But, my dear fellow, let us take 
it for granted, for the sake of argument . . .” he wrings 
his hands in despair and replies: ‘ But that’s the whole 
point. We can’t take these things for granted. If you 
don’t examine your premisses, where are you?” He has a 
habit in conversation of emphasizing such words as those 
I have underlined, and a look of desolation comes into his 
face when he plaintively inquires where we are. At those 
times I see his timid, irresolute spirit momentarily staring 
aghast at the threat of this world’s immense distances ; 
before with a sigh of relief it ducks back into the shelter 
afforded by his introspective analyses. ‘“‘ Let us be quite 
sure of our ground,” he says, ‘‘ before we draw any deduc- 
tions.”” His ground is, I fancy, a kind of “ dug-out.”’ 

He has had an unfortunate matrimorial experience. 
His wife ran away with another man, some three or four 
years ago, and he is trying to screw himself up to the pitch 
of divorcing her. For a man of his sensit'veness, the giving 
of evidence in Court upon such a delicate subject will be a 
very trying ordeal. He has confided very little of his 
trouble to me, but occasional hints of his, and the reports 
of another friend who knew Mrs. Wince personally, lead 
me to suppose that she was rather a large-minded, robust 
sort of woman. Perhaps he bored her. I can imagine that 
he would bore anyone who had a lust for action; and as 
they had been married for eight vears and had no children, 
I am not prepared to condemn Mrs. Wince, off-hand, for 
her desertion of him. I have no doubt that Wince might 


be able to make out a good ethical case for himseif. I 
picture his attitude towards his wife as being extremely 
self-denying, deprecatory and almost passionately virtuous. 
But I prefer to reserve judgment on the issue between 
them. I can imagine that his habit of procrastination may 
have annoyed her to desperation. He has told me with a 
kind of meek pride that he has often been to the door of a 
shop, and then postponed the purchase he had come to 
make until the next day. He loathes shopping. He 
finds the mildest shopkeeper an intimidating creature. I 
do not know what would happen to him if his hairdresser 
died. He has been to the same man for over twenty years. 

In politics he is a conscientious Radical, and his one test 
of politicians is: “ Are they sincere?” He distrusts the 
Tories because he believes that they must be working for 
their own personal ends, but he has had a private weakness 
for Mr. Balfour ever since he read “‘ The Foundations of 
Belief.” His hero is W. E. Gladstone, whose opinions repre- 
sent to him, I fancy, some aspect of his own, while Glad- 
stone’s courage, Wince says, was “ perfectly glorious.” 

He adores courage, but only when it is the self-conscious 
kind. Our friend Bellows, for instance, does not appear 
to Wince as brave, but as callous, thick-skinned, or “ simply 
a braggart.”’ All Wince’s resentment comes to the surface 
when the two men meet by some untoward accident. On 
one such occasion he magnificently left the room and slammed 
the door after him, but I think that he probably regretted 
that act of violence before he reached home. He has a 
nervous horror of making enemies. He need have had no 
fear in this case. Bellows considers Wince as beneath his 
notice, and always speaks of him to me as “ your hair- 
splittin’ friend.” 

Now that I have documented Wince I feel chiefly sorry 
for him, but when I am in his company I frequently feel a 
strong desire to shake him. I wonder if his wife began by 
being sorry for him, and if her escapade was incidentally 
intended as a shaking? Did she flaunt her wickedness at 
him in the hope of “ rousing him up”? If so, she failed, 
ignominiously. Shakings of that sort only aggravate his 
terror of life. Indeed, I do not think that anything can 
be done for him. If he survives the war, the coming of the 
New Democracy will certainly finish him. Talking of the 
possibility of a November Election, he told me that he meant 
to abstain from voting. He said that he could not vote 
for Lloyd George, and was afraid of putting too much power 
into the hands of the Labour Party. He did not think 
that they had yet had enough experience of government to 
be trusted with the control of a nation. 

In the hallowed protections of the Victorian era he had 
his place and throve after his fashion. Life was so secure 
and the future apparently so certain. But he was not 
fitted to stand the strain of coming out into the open. He 
is horrified by the war, but in his heart he is still more 
horrified by the thought of the conditions that will come 
with peace. He sees the future, I know, as a vast, formless 
threat. He sees life exposed to a great gale of revolution. 
He is afraid that his retreat will be no longer available, 
that one day he will find his burrow stopped and himself 
called upon to face, and to work with, his fellow-men. 

But no doubt his natural timidity tends to over-estimate 
the probability of these dangers. 

J. D. Beresrorp. 


PEACE ? 
C) *Preitne Peace, thy bony shade keep far, 
Plenitude is the gift of full-girthed War. 
Not now men famish, but each day work and 
thrive, 
And children eat, whom Peace would not let live. 
JouN FREEMAN. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL ‘ 
A MAN told me the other day that in Erasmus's 


lifetime there were two ships in the British Navy 

named after the sage. This illustrates the gulf 
between two ages as forcibly as anything could, and the 
absence, four centuries ago, of those closed compartments 
that make modern society so sectarian. To-day it would 
be unimaginable. It is true that the French, who habitually 
pay more official respect to learning and letters than we 
do, have called a battleship Victor Hugo, and that the 
Italians have run to a Dante Alighieri. But those great 
men were dead before it happened; and in this country 
even the dead are out of the question. The law of closed 


compartments operates; you can have a ship called after 


a dead sailor, but you cannot have H.M.S. Shakespeare. 


x * Be 


I wish our old custom could be revived. When you 
read an account now of a naval occasion you read something 
like : 

The fleet left harbour at dawn on Tuesday morning, under the 
command of Admiral Sir John Bilgewater in the flagship Battenberg. 
It consisted of the battleships IJncorrigible, Unspeakable, Inde- 
scribable, Inconceivable, Horrible, and Abominable; the battle 
cruisers Pernicious, Atrocious, and Monstrous ; the cruisers Frightful 
and Ruthless; and the destroyers Scorpion, Bacillus, Spider, Earwig, 
Loathsome, Venomous, and Toad. 


But envisage the change. Suppose that, instead of this, 
we were to read such a description as this: 

At 10.2 a.m. the Germanfleet was sighted, and at 10.3 fire was opened 
by the John Galsworthy, the Hall Caine and the Gilbert Murray. 
At 10.10 the Chesterton was observed to have a heavy list and at 
10.20 she sank, her crew being taken off by the Herbert Spencer and 
the John Morley. Meanwhile the Yeats, the Pinero and the Frederic 
Harrison had been engaging the enemy at close quarters. At 11.2 
Mrs. Humphry Ward blew up, not before giving a good account 
of herself. 

This seems to me a great improvement. 


% x a 


A contemporary this week does a thing that I never 
remember any weekly paper doing before—discloses its 
circulation and tells its readers precisely what its receipts 
are and where the money goes. It says that it prints 
2,250 copies, and that its net weekly sale is 2,000 copies. 
The figure may surprise many people by its smallness. 
but there have been plenty of sixpenny weeklies in the 
last fifteen years that have got lower than that and still 
cut a figure. It is about the figure at which old-established 
journals which have lost a large circulation usually stop ; 
they do not get much lower than that owing to the fact 
that in the course of fifty or sixty years of flourishing 
existence they have got into most of the clubs, messes, and 
libraries of the English-speaking world. Publishers and 
intelligent mnon-journalistic readers usually refuse to 
believe that any paper can go on existing with so small 
a circulation ; they assuming that if a paper exists it must 
sell at least 30,000 copies. But it isn’t so. 

* a a 

The sudden death of Robert Ross was a great surprise 
to his acquaintances, many of whom had lately seen him, 
apparently, in his usual health and spirits. He had always, 
however, had to take great care of himself. He knew 
aS many people as any man in London ; the most apparently 
unlikely people would turn out to be friends of his; and 
it was very seldom that one met anyone who spoke of 
him with anything but affection. He was a witty and, 
when he liked, an informative talker ; shone on everybody 
with the same natural affability ; concealed his own troubles 
under a cheerful exterior, but was always ready to assume 






the burden of other people’s. He was always busy with 
something, and usually something that would not promote 
his own personal interests at all. 


* cy 4% 


His; heaviest piece of work was, as everybody knows, 
his trusteeship for Wilde’s literary estate. One need not 
share his opinion of Wilde’s works to recognise both the 
generosity with which he looked after them (and the interests 
of the estate) and the great success he made as executor 
and editor. As editor he was characteristically self-denying, 
and made no attempt—by means of commentaries, notes, 
and laboured personal reminiscences—to rise to fame at 
his hero’s expense. His main trade was that of an art critic. 
His articles in the Morning Post, though a little deficient 
as regards their treatment of modern schools, were both 
sensible and sprightly; and as a valuer of pictures for 
probate he was probably extraordinarily good. When 
he died he was about to leave for Australia, where he had 
been asked to assist in the formation of public collections. 
His last publication was an anonymous “literary confes- 
sion” book called Really and Truly, more elaborate and 


harassing than anything else of the sort ever devised. 
* x 


On Wednesday Mr. Daniel, the! publisher, was fined 
nearly £460 (with the option of 70 days) for selling a novel 
called Despised and Rejected, containing statements likely to 
prejudice the recruiting, discipline and training of persons 
serving in H.M. Forces. So heavy a fine, a fine which would 
seriously cripple some publishers, demands attention, and 
I think one ought to give one’s impression of the facts. 
The book—which, though this is irrelevant, was well 
written—was mainly devoted to two themes: moral 
perversion and conscientious objection. In the author's 
opinion the two things, to both of which she appeared 
sympathetic, go very largely together: a verdict which 
may well be resented by many conscientious objectors. 
Had the book been prosecuted as offensive to public decency, 
I, for one, should not have said a word against the conviction. 
It is certain, and the Alderman’s comments make it seem 
doubly certain, that had the authorities gone for it on that 
ground a conviction would have been secured, though I 
doubt if so prodigious a fine would have been imposed. But 
the authorities are probably not eager to attack anybody 
on those grounds just now, when the evil odour of a recent 
trial still clings to the air, so they fastened entirely on the 
Pacifist side of it. There they seem to me to have been 
acting in a manner which gravely endangers a necessary 
freedom of speech. 

~ ae 


There are C.O.’s in the book and they talk after the (to 
me) highly unconvincing manner of their kind. Both the 
more respectable and the more vain and shallow kinds of 
C.O. argument are very realistically described. For this, 
for passages suggesting that wars and the war are wrong, 
etc., the book is prosecuted. How it can interfere with 
recruiting I don’t know—and I am quite sure that special 
damage to H.M. in the shape of an increase in Conscientious 
Objection could not be proved. But anyhow, every word 
said against this aspect of the book holds good of all Tol- 
stoyan writing, and it wil! be logical for the Government to 
proceed now to the suppression of all Tolstoy’s later works. 
Novelists will have to take care; we are a long way from 
the days of the Boer War, when prominent, and subsequently 
prosperous, politicians prejudiced recruiting to their heart's 
content and with impunity. One wishes that publishers 
could unite to protect themselves, although peculiar 
circumstances (which almost stopped myself from mention- 
ing this harsh repression of political opinion) might well 
give them a distaste for defending this particular author 


and book. 


SoLomon EAGLE. 
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THE BANKRUPTCY OF GERMAN 
SOCIALISM 


German Social Democracy During the War. By Epwyn 
BEvAN. George Allen and Unwin. 5s. net. 


The policy and actions of the German Social Democrats 
during the war must be judged in the light of their 
declarations before the outbreak of the conflict. An 
ordinary political party, having no relations with similar 
groups in other countries, and making no pretence of 
being concerned with anything beyond the interests of 
the German Empire, could justly claim that it had not 
broken faith in giving unstinted support to the Kaiser 
once war had been declared. On the contrary, it could 
with justice urge that it was simply obeying the dictates 
of national duty in rallying to the side of the Government. 
But the Social Democrats cannot honestly defend their 
conduct since July, 1914, on grounds such as this. They 
were not only members of an international organisation, 
but also the strongest upholders of the doctrine that the 
international bond should override national sentiment. 
Moreover, they had constantly charged their rulers with 
carrying on a policy which was a standing menace to the 
peace of the world. They contended that at the first 
opportunity the military caste of Prussia would plunge 
Europe into war, and that the real reasons for drawing 
the sword would be carefully hidden from the people. 
They declared that the German Social Democrats would 
not be deceived, because they knew the character of their 
Junker masters too well to trust them to tell the truth 
with regard to the causes of the catastrophe when it 
occurred. That it was practically inevitable after the 
diplomatic defeats of Germany in connection with 
the Morocco affair and the Balkan wars was recognised 
by them. In 1912 they reported that the great industrial 
and financial barons and their military friends openly 
dubbed the Kaiser Wilhelm der Feige for not using his army 
to enforce his will upon Europe. The increase in the peace 
establishment of the German forces indicated that the 
Kaiser had been either won or driven over to the camp 
of the War Party. The Social Democrats knew, and said 
they knew, who would be responsible for breaking the 

ace. 

When in July, 1914, Austria sent her Ultimatum to 
Serbia, German Social Democracy denounced Germany’s 
ally in unmeasured terms. Mass-meetings were held to protest 
against Austria’s policy, and to call upon Germany to 
restrain her. On July 28th Vorwarts welcomed the proposal 
for mediation by Great Britain, France, Germany, and 
Italy, and declared that “it is not in Tsardom, at the 
present moment, that the worst danger of war lies, but 
in misguided Austria.” Misguided by whom? There is 
now no doubt whose hand marked out the disastrous 
course which Austria followed. 

Until the last moment the German Social Democrats 
maintained a bold attitude. Hugo Haase, the chairman 
of the party, stated at Brussels on July 29th that “ the 
German proletariat declares that Germany must not 
intervene, even if Russia intervenes.”” But directly Germany 
was declared to be in Kriegszustand there came a sudden 
change. On August Ist Vorwdrts admonished “all 
comrades to lie low ; they must cherish their old convictions 
in their breasts, but they must also take care how they 
gave utterance to those convictions in_ speech.” By 
August 4th the Social Democrats in the Reichstag were 
voting credits for the war which they had denounced with 
such tremendous vigour. 

These events are now matters of history which Mr. Bevan 
relates briefly, but with admirable clearness. He then 
proceeds to give a full account of what has followed the 
pitiful surrender to the military authority and its 
machinations. It is the story of the break-up of a great 
movement and a great party. The voting of war credits 
by the Social Democrats as a whole was brought about 
by the tradition of party discipline. A minority could 
not forget their frequent declarations of unconquerable 
distrust of and hostility to their rulers. Neither they 


nor the majority were convinced by the statement that 
the war was brought about by Russia, for both had stated 
again and again that a reason for taking up arms would 
be invented when the right moment came. The party, 


editorshi 


therefore, followed the example of the Junkers and cast 
about for an excuse for deserting their international principles 
and supporting the Government. They found it in the 
well-worn appeal that the Fatheriand was in danger. But 
when the danger seemed to be over, the conscience of the 
minority, never quite easy, became active. They reverted 
to their pre-war position, and, under the leadership of 
Haase, Ledebour, and Bernstein, went into opposition. 
They were punished for their breach of party discipline 
by expulsion from the fold, and were compelled to form 
a separate organisation. 

Both in the majority and minority groups there are 
considerable differences of opinion. The majority, now 
the Old Party, is composed of several sections ranging 
from the extreme right (which is in favour of assimilation 
to the bourgeois parties) through a central section which 
includes the best-known leaders—Scheidemann, Ebert, 
Molkenbuhr, and Fischer—to the left, which approaches 
in opinion to the minority. The minority has an extremist 
wing, known as the Spartacus group, which is opposed 
to all national distinctions, and is represented by Karl 
Liebknecht and Ruhle, and various other sections 
represented respectively by Ledebour, Kautsky, and 
Bernstein. It would, however, appear that at present 
the majority are more homogeneous, at least in action, 
than the minority, who are at variance on several points, 
notably in their views with regard to Russia and the 
Bolsheviks. 

The disputes between the Old Party and the new, which 
took the title of the Independent Social Democratic Party, 
have been hot and bitter. Scheidemann and his colleagues 
have been denounced by their Socialist opponents as servile 
tools of the Government, who not only imprisoned 
Liebknecht, but subjected the Independents to the 
multifarious forms of persecution only possible in the 
police-ridden State of Germany. There have been good 
grounds for these denunciations. Prominent members of 
the Old Party have worked in close association with the 
Government and acted as its agents in neutral and conquered 
countries. Karl Kautsky has been expelled from the 
of Die Neue Zeit; the editors of Vorwédrts 
who held views favourable to the Independents have been 
dismissed with violence; and the Gleichheit, the Socialist 
women’s organ, has been wrested from the control of Klara 
Zetkin. The public attitude of the Old Party towards 
the Government has varied with the fortunes of the German 
Army. When its prospects were bright they have been 
mildly critical in order to keep up the appearance of 
independence ; when the military outlook appeared dark 
they have struck a bolder note ; but they have never failed 
to vote the necessary supplies for carrying on the war. 
Their policy has been best described by Eduard David, 
the Socialist member of the Reichstag for Mainz, in a 
speech at the Old Party Congress at Wiirzburg in October, 
1917, when he declared that ‘‘ the German armies must 
continue to fight vigorously whilst the German Socialists 
encourage and stimulate pacifism among Germany's 
enemies.” 

The right wing of the Old Party, which ,contains many 
of the best writers and speakers, has not failed to put 
forward an intellectual justification for their subordination 
to the Government, which is quite contrary to the traditions 
of the party before the war. They hold that the party 
had been wrong in its opposition to the German State 
and in giving precedence to the claims of internationalism. 
It was the business of the Social Democrats not to over- 
throw the State, but to associate themselves with it and 
gradually to push their way by constitutional means into 
positions of influence, and thus obtain power to direct 
State action to Socialist ends. Hence, no matter how 
the war arose, it was incumbent upon them to protect 
the State from attack from without. This standpoint 
is strongly supported by the trade unionists, both inside 
and outside the party, mainly for the practical reason 
that the defeat of Germany would result in the ruin of 
her industries, upon which the existence of the organised 
workers mainly depends. A section of the right wing 
takes up an attitude which differs little from that of the 
Pan-Germans. Dr. Paul Lensch, its chief spokesman, 
expounds the view that the progress of the world in the 
direction of Socialism will be retarded unless Germany 
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is able to dominate all other communities and impose 
her superior organisation upon them. He and his group 
have evolved a Neo-Marxist doctrine to the effect that 
just as it is ‘‘ historically necessary ” that the small capitalist 
should be absorbed by the larger, so the small or 
“ backward ” communities—Belgium, England, and Russia, 
for example—must give way to the more “ advanced ” 
type represented by Germany. It is true that the Old 
Party has refused to endorse this new teaching, but its 
apostles now fill the official places that were formerly 
= by Karl Kautsky, Franz Mehring, and other 
intellectual party leaders of the old school. 

The Independents at one time appeared to be winning 
over the majority of the rank and file, but they failed to 
do so mainly because of their many differences and their 
reliance upon words instead of acts. Their position is, 
indeed, an unenviable one. Oppressed and muzzled by 
the authorities, fiercely attacked as traitors by their old 
comrades, divided in council and timid in action, they 
are unable to impress themselves upon the masses. If 
they had displayed the same courage and energy as 
Liebknecht did early in the war, they might have influenced 
events in their country. As it is, they are simply the 
voice of impotent protest against the brutal autocracy 
which is dragging Germany into the abyss. 

The cause of the failure of German Social Democracy 
to live up to its programme and to stand by its principles 
when the testing time came was that, as a whole, it no 
longer believed in its fundamental ideas of revolution 
and internationalism. It had built up a great organisation 
which was permitted by the authorities to live and grow 
so long as it was not used for any p which would 
seriously endanger the solid structure of the German State. 
The party became more concerned with maintaining its 
organisation than with upholding its principles. Hence 
when Liebknecht, before the war, pointed out that the 
first step towards freeing Germany was to overthrow the 
military system, the party leaders refused to sanction an 
anti-militarist agitation through fear that the Government 
would revive the Anti-Socialist Law and smash the party. 
It was a common remark among German Socialists that 
the party had struck on a “ dead centre.” Keir Hardie 
expressed the same idea in other words when he said 
that the party “ had lost its soul in preserving its organisa- 
tion.” Furthermore, it is doubtful whether the party 
really had faith in the political idea proclaimed in its title. 
Ludwig Frank, a few months before he fell at Luneville, 
said privately that he had come to believe that the people of 
Germany had little care for or understanding of democracy. 
In any case, the German view of democracy and pacifism 
is vastly different from that of the British Labour Party, 
who, for instance, maintain that compulsory military 
service is incompatible with a democratic form of society. 
To-day, while loudly insisting upon their pacifist opinions, 
the German Social Democrats still advocate universal 
service in a national army, regardless of the fact that the 
war has taught the rest of the world the danger which lies 
in “ Das Volk Waffen.” 

Mr. Bevan’s record is written in a strikingly impartial 
spirit, which makes it of real value to the student of German 

litics. One small error may be noted. The German 

etal Workers’ Union is no longer the largest Trade Union 
in the world; several British organisations now have a 


bigger membership. 


A SERIOUS POET 


Poems with Prose Fables. Two Vols. By Herpert TRENCH. 
Constable. 10s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Trench is, probably without any exception, the 
most serious poet on earth. It is true that this collection of 
his works contains a section called Levia and a number 
of prose fables written in a more or less facetious manner. 
But such quips as: 

** Art’s function is to please.” 
** But whom?” 
‘“* The Few.” 
** The Few won’t fill the Theatre, my good man ! 
That by a different function earns its due.” 
** And what may be its law?” 
** Please Caliban.” 
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THE LEGEND 
OF TYL ULENSPIEGEL 


By CHARLES DE COSTER. TRANSLATED BY GEOFFREY 
WHITWORTH. WITH 20 WOODCUTS BY ALBERT 
DELSTANCHE. THE EPIC OF FLANDERS. 

Demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. Presentation Edition, 12s. 6d. 
net. Also an Edition de Luxe (10 copies), £6 6s, net. 


A FLOATING HOME 


By CYRIL, IONIDES anp J. B. ATKINS. ILLUSTRATED 
IN COLOUR BY ARNOLD BENNETT. THE STORY OF A 
THAMES SAILING BARGE. AN IDEAL GIFT-BOOK, 
large Feap gto. 12s. 6d. net. 


IN THE FOURTH YEAR 


By H.G. WELLS. THE BEST AND CLEAREST EXPOSITION 
OF THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS AND DEMOCRACY. 
Third Impression, Cr. 8vo. 38s. Gd. net. 


THE 


By ARNOLD BENNETT. 


TITLE 


Cr. 8vo, 35, Gd. net. 


EMINENT VICTORIANS 


By LYTTON STRACHEY. FIFTH IMPRESSION, 
Demy 8vo. Ios. 6d, net. 


THE SOLDIER COLONISTS 


By W. H. WARMAN. WITH 2 CHAPTERS BY COLLIN 
BROOKS AND AN INTRODUCTION BY LORD SELBORNE. A 
PRACTICAL BOOK ON A GREAT AFTER-WAR PROBLEM. 
Cr. 8vo, 58. net. 


KNIGHT OF THE AIR 
By HENRY BORDEAUX. TRANSLATED BY LOUISE 
MORGAN SILL. WITH A PREFATORY LETTER FROM RULYARD 


KIPLING. A NOTABLE BIOGRAPHY OF THE GREAT FRENCH 
AVIATOR. 
Cr. 8vo. Gs, net. 
THE DARKEST HOUR 
By IRENE RUTHERFORD McLEOD. NEW POEMS, 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
THE TREE OF LIFE 
By JOHN GOULD FLETCHER. NEW POEMS. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 
A LOVE OFFENSIVE 
By F. E. PENNY. A NEW NOVEL OF INDIAN LIFE BY 
THE AUTHOR OF “‘ MISSING ! ”’ 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
A PIER AND A BAND 


By MARY MAC CARTHY (MRS. DESMOND MAC CARTHY). 
A VERY CHARMING FIRST NOVEL OF ENGLAND AND GERMANY. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
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do not contain any real evidence of humour. They are 
the determined jokes of a strong, humourless man. In 
this absence of humour lies at once both Mr. Trench’s 
strength and his weakness. It permits him to attempt 
the grand manner with an assurance often denied to the 
modern poet who can see only too clearly his own want 
of grandeur. But it leads him into strange places and 
attitudes; and it deprives him of all the smaller graces 
and delicacies and acutenesses which seem to be inextricably 
bound up with the sense of humour, He must be grand 
or nothing ; it is out of his power to achieve the exquisite. 
He aims at his subjects with a sledgehammer; and when 
he hits them, it is well enough. But when he misses, the 
damage is sometimes disastrous. 

His two volumes, though they do not represent a great 
bulk of work, contain an unusual amount of solid and 
ambitious substance. His Deirdre Wed, a narrative version 
of the great legend, is not wholly a success. It moves 
too stiffly and too cumbrously; and it has none of the 
dreamy magic of Mr. Yeats or the sharp loveliness of Synge. 
But it is a worthy attempt, which, by its very weightiness, 
makes an impression on the mind of the reader. His 
Apollo and the Seaman, an allegory of Immortality, is simi- 
larly imperfect. The hammer-strokes are mostly off the 
mark. The figures of the allegory are very unevenly 
fitted to the abstract conception ; and a very little thinking 
about them shows that they are not logically invented. 
But the poem moves with a rough vigour of its own and 
contains many vivid lines, such as : 


Adrift from zigzag chimney-stacks 
And ancient courtyards, soft 
Blue smoke was breathed among the trees ; 
Dazzling clouds moved aloft ; 
Here, in the window where he stood, 
A cherry stretched its limb, 
Half the diaphanous clusters clear 
Enlumined, and half dim. 
Green, swift, immortal Spring was here— 
Spring in her lovely trim. 
There are failures more pronounced and quite typical in a 
great ode on The Battle of the Marne, which is largely planned, 
but just fails to be interesting and in the “ occasional ” 
ode To a Dead Poet, in which a succession of stanzas on 
the pattern of : 
Then, then the crowd bemoaneth 
As though such grief atoneth 
The beauty it dethroneth ; 
It shrines the pen, 
The mantle then, 
The man himself it stoneth! 


wearies and disconeerts the ear with the forced double 
rhymes and the inappropriate rhythm. As a poet for 
ceremonial occasions, Mr. Trench suffers from the fact 
that his stateliness and dignity are counterbalanced by 
his uncertainty of effect. Nevertheless, he is very successful 
in his Prelude to a Masque, written for the Ben Jonson masque 
given at the Coronation Gala Performance in 1911 : 


Princes, behold a masque, a vizored image of things— 
A merry shadow of things eternal—dust of a rose 
aathered, three centuries gone, for a merry-making of kings : 
Life it hath still and fragrance, infinity and repose. 


The best formula which can be devised perhaps to embrace 
his various merits and shortcomings lies in the judgment 
that the elements of greatness are constantly present in 
his work, but that they are not always fused into great 

try. Sometimes they are so fused into couplets or 

rief passages like diamonds lying in clay, as in : 
‘ I a shepherd am in Thessaly ; 
And the twilight village cries ‘* Hath he not come 
On the last scented load of myrtle home?” . . . 
or in: 


Come, let us make love deathless, thou and I, 
Seeing our footing on the earth is brief. 


More rarely, the process of fusion produces a single beautiful 
and noble piece, as in the Requiem of Archangels for the 
World, of which unfortunately only the opening can be 
quoted here : 


Hearts, beat no more! Earth’s sleep has come, 


All iron stands her wrinkled tree, 
The streams that sang are stricken dumb, 
The snowflake fades into the sea. 





Hearts, throb no more! Your time is past ; 

Thousands of years for this pent field 
Ye have done battle. Now at last 

The flags may sink, the captains yield. 
Sleep, ye great wars, just and unjust ! 

Sleep takes the gate and none defends. 
Soft on your craters’ fire and lust, 

Civilisations, sleep descends. 
Time it is, time to cease carouse. 

Let the nations and their noise grow dim! 
Let the lights wane within the house 

And darkness cover, limb by limb ! 
Across your passes, Alps and plains 

A planetary vapour flows, 
A last invader, and enchains 

The vine, the woman, and the rose. 
Sleep, forests old! Sleep in your beds, 

Wild-muttering oceans and dark wells ! 
Sleep be upon your shrunken heads, 

Blind, everlasting pinnacles ! 
Make ready thou, tremendous night, 

Stoop to the earth, and shroud her scars, 
And bid with chanting to the rite 

The torches of thy train of stars ! 


Here is greatness both of conception and diction, matched 
with a solemnity of rhythm which ranks among the fine 
achievements of English poetry. But one great poem 
like this, nor even three or four more, does not make a 
great poet. Perhaps in his generation Mr. Trench has had 
the best chance of equalling the “ great figures” of the 
Victorian Age, of whom Mr. Hardy alone survives and 
who have else disappeared, to the loudly and frequently 
expressed delight of Mr. F. M. Hueffer, like the mammoths 
from the face of the earth. But if this be so, Mr. Trench 
did not seize his chance. These volumes contain only 
three or four great poems, much good scattered poetry 
and much rough, erude, and faulty work. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Portals of Evolution. By A Fettow or THe GEOLOGICAL AND 
Zoo.ocicar Societies. Heath, Cranton. 16s. net. 

This volume, which contains nothing less than a key to the workings 
of the universe throughout all eternity, propounds an extremely 
complicated and obscure theory ; and we should shrink from so much 
as the mention of it were we entirely without a fellow in bewilderment. 
But the author submitted his book to the judgment of the Acting 
Professor of Philosophy in the University of Sydney ; and the reply 
which he received from this authority is conveniently printed on 
the paper ‘* jacket.” ‘* The author,” says the Acting Professor, 
‘* appears to have given a considerable amount of attention to his 
subject and has dealt with it conscientiously in its various phases. 
I have found it interesting ; but the subject is treated so widely that, 
with my limitations, I am sometimes at a loss to follow it as I shoul. 
’ There is an attempt to base the conclusions upon funda. 


like to do. 

mental premisses. Still, all readers may not be prepared to grant 

those premisses. ... {The author's] view of evolution is certainly 
Whether that view is justified I prefer to 


novel, as he contends. 
leave to the decision of others.’”” Where an Acting Professor of 


Philosophy hesitates, we may be forgiven for stopping short. We 
hazard the opinion that the author seems to found his view of the 
universe on a theory of the ‘* marriage ” of the attributes of the persons 
of the Trinity ; but, in good company, we are content to leave it to 
others to say whether this has any meaning or not. The following 
sentence, however, contains a thought not too difficult for apprehension : 
‘* But do not forget, dear reader, that evolution permits nothing to 
transpire that is not justified by the circumstances.” The publishers 
have neatly added to the nightmare effect of the book by printing 
pages 271-286 between pages 254 and 255 instead of in their proper 
place ; but this seems rather appropriate than otherwise. 


Faith and Freedom. Edited by C. H. S. Marruews. Macmillan. 


6s. net. 

The authors of the different essays in this book have different quali- 
fications, and hold very different opinions; but they are alike in 
believing that Christianity needs restatement . To the outsider some 
of them, such as Mr. Matthews and Mr, Raven and, in a different 
degree, Mr. Fawkes, will appear to pay too much attention to the 
man in the street, and to be too ready to think that truth is hid at 
the bottom of wells. Mr. Matthews also still suffers from too great a 
reliance on the critical spirit; he cannot help approaching certain 
problems—e.g., the mode of the Incarnation—in an old-fashioned way 
The question of the Virgin Birth is not really one purely for science 
or for history ; what is curious is how, if it be a legend, the story 
arose in a Jewish community quite unlikely to invent it. Mr. Anson, 
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COLLINS’ NEW BOOKS: 





FOE-FARRELL (Second Impression) 


GOD'S COUNTERPOINT (Second Impression) 


and generous sympathy.”’ 


he most considerable and most distinguished novel that has becn 
published in England since the war."—The Daily Express. 
KAREN (Second Impression) 

By Mrs. ALFRED SIDGWICK. Gs. net. 


WREN’S WIFE (Second Impression 


literary style.""—-The Glasgow Citizen. 


VERDUN DAYS IN PARIS 


experiences in Paris during 1916, with sketches of people (disguised by 
fictitious names), and vivid impressions of things seen." —The Athena@um. 


THE HUMPHRIES TOUCH 


been written since ‘Many Cargoes.’ . 
anything it is with ‘ Vice Versa.’ 


EDUCATION FOR LIBERTY 


By KENNETH RICHMOND. Gs, net. 
THE THINGS OF A CHILD 

By M, E. FRANCIS. Gs. net. | 
A NOVELIST ON NOVELS 

By W. L. GEORGE. 6s. net. | 


novel, its value and its prospects. 


and iquant things to say of the public taste, and fully | 
considers the position of every modern novelist. 
PENNY SCOT’S TREASURE 
By FREDERICK NIVEN. 6s. net. | 
“Mr, Niven .. . never wrote a better novel,”—2 he Erith Weekly, 


ORIENTAL ENCOUNTERS 


less instructive on that account.”’—Saturday Keview. 








London: 48 Pall Mall, 8.W. 1. 








READY OCTOBER 17th. ORDER AT ONCE, 
A WRITER'S RECOLLECTIONS 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
In “A Writer’s Recollections "’ Mrs. Humphry Ward draws a picture 
of the Oxford of the last century from the sixties to the eighties. Mrs. 
Ward winds up the book with a rapid survey of the literature, religion, 
and social effort of the later Victorian years, bringing the main story down 
to 1900 and the epilogue to 1908, 


RECENTL y PUBLISHED. 


THE BURNING GLASS 


By MARJORIE BOWEN. 6s. net. 
A thrilling romance of Paris before the Revoluticn. 
THE WOMEN NOVELISTS 
By R. BRIMLEY JOHNSON. 6s. net. 


Readers of this brilliant book will turn with a fresh interest to their 
Jane Austen, George Eliot, Charlotte Bronte, Fanny Burn y. and the host 
of other notable women novelists. Mr, Brimley Johnsecn writes not only 
acutely but also entertainingly of these great women who laid the founda- 
tions of the modern English novel, and boldly claims that they invented it. 


TONY HERON 


By C. KENNETT BURROW. 6s. net. 
BUZZ, BUZZ! 
By Captain J. E. AGATE. 7s. Gd. net. 


“Captain Agate is enthusiastic and clever, and his short studies of 
some of the leading figures of the stage will appeal to all lovers of the 
theatres.""—-The Daily News, 


CITIES AND SEA COASTS AND ISLANDS 


By ARTHUR SYMONS. 7s. Gd. net. 
“4 book of beautiful chapters, of a fine artist’s careful confessions.” 
--The Daily News, 


By “Q” (Sir ARTHUR QUILLER-COUCH) 6s. 

* A very striking and immensely interesting book.’’—-(/vardian, 
“Sir Arthur has told a vivid story with plenty of incident in it.” 
—The Times, 


net, 


By J. D. BERESFORD. 6s. net. 
“ Mapped with a eet Satesey and sureness of touch and a broad 
-Punch. 


“Tts artistry is a delight. It is a novel of outstanding distinction... 


—The Daily Express. 


By CYRIL RUSSELL. 4s. net. 
“ Original in conception, flawless in construction, and written in fine 


By MARJORIE GRANT. Gs. net. 
“ This is a familiar, unaffected, and readable journal of a war nurse's 


By FREDERICK WATSON. Gs. net. 
“ An astoundingly clever book. It is one of the wittiest books that has 
. If it is to be compared with 
But it is thoroughly original. . . . The 
reat merit of the book is its light, glancing humour."’—7The British Weekly. 


In this book Mr. George analyses the modern English 
He has many original 


By MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 6s. net. | 
“A volume of light reading that is delightfully amusing, and none the 


W. Solline, Sons 4 Co., Ltd. 








-BELL’S NEW BOOKS 


13 Days. My Escape from 


| a German Prison. 


| By Capt. J. A. I. CAUNTER, 1st Gloucester Regiment. 


Crown 8yvo. Illustrated. 4s. 6d. net. 

The story of Captain Caunter’s escape in June-July, 1917, 
was unavoidably delayed through the Censor’s prohibition, 
which has only recently been relaxed. It is here presented 
in its entirety. 


England’s First Great War 
Minister : 


How Wolsey made a New Army and Navy in 1513, 
and how things which happened then may inspire and 
guide us now. By ERNEST LAW. Demy 5vo. 
Illustrated. 7s. Gd. net. 

“Any work on the literature and history of the sixteenth century 
emanating from the pen of Mr, Ernest Law deserves, and is certain to 
command, the attention of the reading public. a practical guide for 
present action. Comparisons between the past and present abound.” 

~The late LOKD CROMER in The Spectator. 


A History of Serbia. 


By Capt. H. W. V. TEMPERLEY, M.A., F.R.H s. 
Tutor in History and Fellow of Peterhouse, Cambridge 
Demy 8vo. With Maps. tos. 6d, net. 
“This handsome volume is at once judicial and sympathetic, and is 
marked throughout by sound learning, a dignified style, and real historical 
insight,""--The Times Literary Supplement, 


The English Middle Class : 
an Historical Study. 


By R. H. GRETTON. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


“An admirable example of social and economic investigation, 
-New Statesman, 


The Expansion of British 


India (1818-1858) : A Source- 
Book of Indian History. 


By G. ANDERSON, M.A., Professor of History, Elphin- 


stone College, Bombay, and M. SUDEBAR, B.A.,, 
B.Se., F.R.S.S., Professor of Political Economy at 


the University of Calcutta. Demy 8vo. 4s. 6d 
“ The idea of the book is unquestionably good, and there is little fault 
to be found with its execution, . . . The materials provided should suffice 
to give a valuable training in the study ofgfacts, and in drawing conclu- 
sions from the records of the past,"’"—-The Near Hast. 


Modern Man and His Fore- 


runners. 


A Short Study of the Human Species, 
Extinct. By H. G. F. SPURRELL, 
B.Ch., Oxon., F.Z.S. 2nd Edition. 8s. Gd. net. 
* His book throws open wide and grey horizons, . . . this learned and 
well-balanced study, . . the remarkable chapter on the zoological 
position of man."’"—-The Times Literary Supplement, 


The Higher Powers of Mind 
and Spirit. 


By RALPH WALDO 
published, 4s. 6d. net. 
The higher insights and powers of the soul, always potential 
within, become of value only as they are realised and used. 
The substance of all we shall ever attain or be is within us 
now, waiting for realisation, and thereby expression. To 
present facts conducive to the realisation of the larger life 
is the author's aim in this volume, 


Living and 
M.A., M.B., 


TRINE. Crown 8yo. Just 


Mr. TRINE’S GREAT BOOK. 


In Tune with the Infinite. 


Popular Edition, with Portrait of the Author and new 
“‘War Message to My Readers.’’ Now Ready. 2s. 6d, 
net. 


450th Thousand, 


G. BELL & SONS, Ltd., 
York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 2. 
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in his charitable and scholarly essays on Continuity and Reunion 
forgets that the problem is not so much whether non-episcopal orders are 
valid, but what spirit animated, and animates, those numerous bodies 
which broke off from the Catholic Church. Indeed, except Mr. Clutton- 
Brock and Mr. Raven, all the authors seem pathetically aware that new 
methods are needed, but pathetically unaware how the average man of 
to-day regards religion. 


South America: An Industrial and Commercial Field. By W. H. 


Koeset. Fisher Unwin. 18s. net. 


Mr. W. H. Koebel, whose works on Latin America are well known, 
adds to them here with a volume devoted to the commercial and 
financial possibilities of that field for British enterprise. He gives 
an exceedingly clear and full account of the way in which British 
capital is already engaged in the development of the South American 
Republics ; and he adds much useful information for the benefit of 
those who may be induced by new conditions and opportunities to 
venture in this trade. His survey is comprehensive, including railways 
and hotels, nitre and the sale of antiques; and it condescends so 
far as to embrace directions for the behaviour to be used in business 
negotiations with South Americans. It will doubtless be of much 
value to business men who purpose crossing the Atlantic in that 
direction ; and it will also be of use, as an introduction to the subject, 
to stay-at-home investors. 


THE CITY 


HEN, for the first time, markets early this week 
W seriously faced the possibility of an early peace, 
the result was extremely interesting. Gilt-edged 
securities, such as Consols and War Loans, firmed up, 
without, however, any sensational advances, while the 
Bonds of the smaller States affected, such as Rumania 
and Bulgaria, showed a sharp rise. On the other hand, 
some of the leading industrials showed a heavy fall, and 
it may be worth while to trace this to its cause. As has 
been pointed out in these notes from time to time, the 
Provinces in general, and the Birmingham district in 
particular, have for the past two years been dealing in 
enormous quantities of certain favourite industrial shares, 
and in many cases pushed prices to a dangerous point. 
A movement of this sort brings in numbers of people who 
buy, not as genuine investors, but to make quick profits, 
and on the surrender of Bulgaria, followed by the German 
peace démarche, all these speculators for the rise jumped 
to the conclusion that the war was over, and that they 
had better make sure of their profits on those shares which 
may be regarded as “ war profit” stocks. It is precisely 
in shares of this description that Birmingham has specialised, 
and for a day or two sales of Birmingham Small Arms 
and Vickers shares were enormous, B.S.A. falling 9s. and 
Vickers 5s. 6d. inaday. A large number of other industrial 
shares followed the general tone and showed a falling 
tendency, although nothing so pronounced as in the case 
of the two shares mentioned. This movement has now, 
however, apparently spent itself, and people are beginning 
to realise, first, that peace will not necessarily be established 
before Christmas, and second, that many industries, such 
as iron and steel, railway carriage construction and the 
like, will probably do better for some time after, than 
they have during, the war. The rubber share market 
reacted as violently in the opposite direction, people realising 
that rubber plantation shares are probably the best “ peace ” 
stocks obtainable. These movements always swing too far, 
and both the fall in industrials and the rise in rubber shares 
look like being overdone, although that is a bold man 
who sells his rubber shares now in the expectation of buying 
them back more cheaply. 
* ba * 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer was much criticised 
when, a year or so ago, he mentioned the large profits 
on his own small shipping investments in proof of the 
statement that shipping companies had been making 
enormous gains as a result of the war. The proof of the 
pudding is the eating, and on this principle th 
circular which has 


e following 
en issued to shareholders in the 





Scholefield Steam Shipping Company, Limited, by the 
liquidator, is of interest : 

Dear Sir (on Mapam),—I have at last been able to effect final 
settlement of liabilities connected with this company, and from the 
enclosed you will see that the final meeting will be held at the 
chartered accountants’ office on the 19th inst. 

Iam glad to be able to inform you that the final accounts show that 
I can distribute a final balance of 5s. 1d. per share, so that our 
original shareholders who paid £1 will receive no less than £7 10s. 1d. 
per share, 

I enclose cheque representing your holding. 

The £1 shares of the Scholefield Steam Shipping Company 
were in October, 1915, purchasable at 28s. 6d. each. 


a * * 


Russian securities are in better demand, particularly 
mining shares. In connection with the new French War 
Loan, applicants are to be allowed to pay half of their 
subscriptions in overdue coupons of Russian Government 
and State-guaranteed Railway Loans, which have not 
been cashed. This really amounts to the French Govern- 
ment paying the coupons of defaulting Russian Loans 
so far as the holdings of French citizens are concerned. 
In a sense, the French Government has incurred a certain 
moral responsibility towards its citizens in respect of Russian 
Loans, for it gave strong encouragement to French investors 
to place their capital at the disposal of their Northern 
Ally, but it is rather a dangerous principle that the whole 
community should make good the losses of a section of 
itself holding foreign Government Loans. If, however, 
a Russian Government of the future refunds the amount 
thus advanced, the matter will work itself out satisfactorily 
to all concerned—except perhaps the Russian taxpayer. 
To prevent speculation in haan coupons, their purchase 
below face value has been prohibited. 


* * * 


There is in progress the underwriting of a Chinese Govern- 
ment Loan for the comparatively small amount of £600,000. 
This Loan is to be in the shape of 8 per cent. Bonds redeem- 
able in from five to ten years, and they are to be offered 
to the public at 105. One would have thought that a 
74 per cent. Bond at par would have been more attractive 
than an 8 per cent. Bond at five points over the figure 
at which they will be redeemed. These Bonds apparently 
were issued to the Marconi Company in payment of a 
contract to erect wireless stations; but, financially, China 
reminds one of Turkey some years ago, in that the Govern- 
ment is continually borrowing large and small amounts, 
and apparently frittering away most of them in quelling 
rebellions. In this connection the recent speech of the 
chairman of the Pekin Syndicate at that company’s 
general meeting is of interest. This gentleman spent the 
whole of 1917 and six months of the present year in China. 
The Pekin Syndicate has large coal and iron mining interests 
in China, besides having a hand in a good many other 
things in that country. Its chairman, Mr. Thomas A. 
Barson, said that the chief difficulty to increasing sales 
of coal was the shortage of railway wagons, for which the 
everlasting political dispute between the North and South 
is mostly to blame. He stated that when he left China 
about 25 per cent. of the coal wagons of one property 
had been commandeered by the military authorities, who 
preferred them to tents as sleeping quarters. In travelling 
by houseboat he had to have an armed escort which the 
authorities were good enough to place at his disposal. The 
company had made an agreement on a profit-sharing basis 
with the Marconi Company for wireless, and it is largely in- 
terested in the Fu-Chung Corporation, which is a combination 
of the Pekin Syndicate and a former Chinese competing 
company. There can be no doubt as to the possibilities 
of the country, which, as the chairman pointed out, was 
about one-third of the size of the whole of the British 
Empire, with a population of four hundred millions, 
enormous in wealth waiting to be developed, and “ a plentiful 
supply of cheap and efficient labour.” Yet this vast 
country has less than 6,500 miles of railways and practically 
no roads. If only the loans that are being raised in Japan 
and Europe were being expended on the development 
of transport, it would be possible to write more 


enthusiastically of them. 
Emit Davies, 
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PELMANISM 


AND PEACE. 


By ARTHUR F. THORN, 


Author of “ Richard Jefferies and Civilisation,” “Social Satires,” eic. 


breaking point by the war will not be denied by those 

who are able to recall the cataclysmic events of the past 

four and a half years. Nothing less than a revolution 
has taken place in society, but its progress has been too gradual 
for immediate realisation ; the spectacular horrors of modern 
warfare have largely detracted the public consciousness 
from the social changes which have come about as a result 
of world conflict, but when peace comes these things will 
need to be appreciated in their true perspectives. The 
future will consist mainly of social problems that will demand 
the concentrated mental effort of every individual brain. 
Vital national issues directly affecting the lives of the people 
will demand serious consideration and successful treatment, 
not only by a few men of genius, but by the people themselves. 
There will be a vacuum in the social atmosphere that will 
draw all mentalities into its vortex, and if those mentalities 
are insufficiently equipped for the strain which will be put 
upon them, then the wisest plans of the minority will prove 
ineffectual. 

How few are able to grasp mentally the significance of the 
present moment, or to visualise the intensely dramatic 
possibilities of the near future ? How few are able to perceive 
that the war has, in the sense of destruction, set civilisation 
back a century, and that it will be absolutely necessary 
to repair the wreckage as soon as possible after peace is 
declared ? The emotional reaction of joy that will inevitably 
succeed the birth of peace will, for a time, subordinate every 
other public emotion. One can quite clearly visualise a 
condition of happy chaos that will laugh in the face of serious 
thought and be quite unable to appreciate the fact that 
grave danger still threatens civilisation ; that nothing short 
of collective intelligence and collective thinking will assure 
a sane future for democracy. The future needs thought 
as the human body needs food; it needs dynamic ideas 
and ideals, it needs effectively applied mental science, and 
it needs human understanding. The failure of the past 
to secure for the people a general high standard of living 
and social security which might leave man free to become 
aware of his higher mental self ; this failure has been due to 
the absence of collective thought—the failure, in fact, of the 
average undeveloped mind. Let us examine this question 
closely. Great ideals and schemes for the betterment of 
mankind have been conceived and expressed by thinkers 
whose sole motive was the uplifting of their fellow men. 
They had no axe to grind—men like Ruskin, William Morris, 
Tolstoi, Emerson, and many others, whose life work was 
directed towards the elevation of mankind. These great 
men were not in themselves failures; they expressed their 
ideas very clearly ; it is humanity that has failed, not the 
men of genius who have pointed a way to emancipation. 
Why have these mental pioneers been unable to produce 
a full and satisfactory result? Why has humanity failed 
to utilise the ideals of its great teachers? There is no excuse 
for humanity ; Aumanity has consistently refused to think ; 
it has neglected its mind ; failed to realise the importance of 
ideas, and, in so doing, has allowed the paralysing forces of 
ignorance to overwhelm it, False dignity cannot point a flaw 
in this argument ; it is as clear as the sun in mid-heaven. 

Thought, rightly directed and intelligently applied to 
the complex problems of human life, can alone lift the race 
beyond the devastating effects of mental apathy and intellec- 
tual inertia. We have neglected our brains: we have failed 
to apprehend the infinite power of mind, and we suffer in 
consequence. Then, it will at once be said, education is 
also a failure. What has education been doing all these 
years? What is wrong with our educationa! system that 
the average person is not, in the highest sense of the word, 
educated? The answer is, that educationists have been 
much too anxious to provide a utilitarian education; an 
education purposely designed to fit in with conventional 
ideas of life, and with things as they are. Educationists 
have not properly appreciated the fact of individual psycho- 
logy. Conventional education may impart much valuable 
technical knowledge, and, at the same time, fail to draw 


To: truth that civilisation has been strained almost to 


out those vital qualities of personal initiative and individual 
thought which are alone able to develop the pupils’ highest 
potentialities. The result of such education is not a mind 
alive to the colour and joyous possibilities of life, but a mind 
encumbered with a certain mechanical arrangement of facts 
that are, within limits, quite useful, but which are also 
narrowly restricted, and do not as a rule enable the individual 
to become intimate with the possibilities of his or her own 
unique personality. 

The whole problem of the future, in which it is generally 
admitted that reconstruction shall be the most important 
task, is a problem which involves the mental response of 
the people to the idea of reconstruction in all its phases. 
People in all classes of society will need to think and analyse 
for themselves; they will have to discuss national affairs 
and bring their minds to bear intelligently upon the various 
aspects of social reconstruction. They will have to be mentally 
awake not only to their own personal interests, but also 
to the interests of others. The future will demand a clarified 
perception of right values and sane ideals ; it will need clear, 
energetic brains and sensitive imaginations—mental qualities 
which do not develop without systematic exercise and rightly 
directed interest and concentration. The need for the 
healthy activity of these mental faculties exists increasingly, 
and the Pelman System of Mind and Memory Training has 
evolved side by side with this need. The Pelman System 
of mental education is nothing more nor less than a proved 
developer of every healthy and progressive activity of the 
human mind. There would appear to be no other system 
of Mind and Memory Training more likely to stimulate the 
latent powers of the undeveloped brain and prepare it for 
the intense intellectual battles of the future. The Pelman 
System invariably produces that requisite mental vitality 
and keen perception that can alone prove successful in a 
world fighting for existence with ideas. The Pelman System 
is more scientific and more certain of its ground than any 
other system which claims to provide an incentive to thought, 
and a stimulus to imagination. It has psychology for its 
basis whereas conventional education regards psychology 
as a mere branch of mental science, and does not normally 
include it in the popular curriculum. This oversight has 
caused the failure of conventional education just as the 
recognition of the psychological basis of mental life has 
proved the success of the Pelman System 

Briefly, then, the coming of peace will demand collective 
thinking ; it will demand the serious consideration of, and 
creation of, ideas; it will demand intelligence. Nothing 
less than efficiently educated brains will be qualified to deal 
with those supreme national issues which must affect the 
race generally. Nothing short of national mental education 
will be of any practical value in the enormous task of social 
reconstruction. Pelmanism will play a much greater part 
in the shaping of our national future than many of us imagine 
The world cannot become safe for the people and for posterity 
until each individual unit in society fully realises the possi- 
bilities of their own particular mentality and its power over 
the conditions of life which form its environment. The 
hopes which mental education holds out for the future are 
stupendous There is no limit to the happy possibilities 
of the future if only humanity will collectively realise the 
divine potentialities of thought, and awaken to the necessity 
of creating a condition of human life which shall bless the 
children of to-morrow and justify the sacrifice and sorrow 
of to-day. 

a * ” Be 

“ Mind and Memory” (in which the Pelman Course ¢s 
fully described, with a Synopsis of the lessons) will be sent, 
gratis and post free, together with a full reprint of * Truth’s”’ 
famous Report on the Pelman System, and a form entitling 
readers of THE NEW STATESMAN (0 the complete Course 
for one-third less than the usual fees, on application to The 
Pelman Institute, 120, Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, 
London, W.C. i. 

Overseas addresses’ 46-48, Market Street, Malbourne ; 15, 
Toronto Street, Toronto; Club Arcade, Durban. 
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The Issues 
of the 


Coming Election 


A Course of Six Lectures to be 
given at King’s Hall, King Street, 
Covent Garden, on Fridays, at 
8.30 p.m., beginning 2 5th October, 
1918, by Mr. Clutton-Brock, Mr. 
Ensor, Mr. Maurice Hewlett, Miss 
Macarthur, Mr. Bernard Shaw, and 
Mr. Sidney Webb. 


PROGRAMME: 
October 25th. 


THE WAR AND THE PEACE. 
Lecturer: Mr. R. C. K. Ensor. 
Chairman: The Rt. Hon. J. R. Crynes, M.P. 
November ist. 

THE VILLAGE AND THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Lecturer: Mr. MauricE HEWLETT. 
Chairman: Sir SypNEy Onivier, K.C.M.G. 

November 8th. 

WOMEN’S PLACE IN RECONSTRUCTION. 
Lecturer: Miss MARY MACARTHUR. 

Chairman: Mr. J. C. Sourre. 
November 15th. 
THE REORGANISATION OF INDUSTRY. 
Lecturer: Mr. SIDNEY WEBB. 
Chairman : Mr. GEORGE LANSBURY. 
November 22nd. 
THE PURSUIT OF HAPPINESS. 
Lecturer: Mr. A. CLuTron-Brock. 
Chairman : The Hon. and Rev. JAMES ADDERLEY. 
November 29th. 
JINGOISM AND PACIFISM IN THE NEW 
PARLIAMENT. 
Lecturer : Mr. BERNARD SHAW. 
Chairman: Mrs. SIDNEY WEBB. 











ADMISSION. 


Admission is by ticket, for the Course or for each lecture 
separately. As the accommodation is limited, preference 
is given to applicants for tickets for the whole Course. 

Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until 
October 17th, 1918, when the remaining seats will be allotted 
according to priority of application. 

The price of tickets will be, for numbered and reserved 
stalls, one guinea for the Course of six, or five shillings for a 
single lecture ; for platform tickets, half-a-guinea and five 
shillings for the Course; for back of gallery seats (numbered), 
hali-a-guinea for the ‘Course, or half-a-crown for a single 
lecture. 

ALL TICKETS, EXCEPT FOR STALLS AND PLATFORM, HAVE 
NOW BEEN ALLOTTED. 

Applications for tickets should be sent to the — 
Society, 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, London, S.W. 





























LECTURES, ETC. 


NIVERSITY OF LONDON.—RATAN TATA DEPART.- 
MENT of SOCIAL SCIENCE and ADMINISTRATION, London Schoc! of 
Economics and Political Science. Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2 Head of the 

Department: Professor E. J. URWICK, M.A. The Department gives a general 
course of training for Social Work extending over one or two years. The Department 
bas also arranged a special nine months’ course of training for Welfare Superviscrs, 
tn co-operation witb the Welfare and Health Section of the Ministry of Munitions.— 
Next Session begins 3rd October. For full particulars apply tothe Secrgtary, Londcn 
Sebcol of Economics and Political Science. 


HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD.— TRAINING IN 
WELFARE SUPERVISION.—A twelve months’ course of training for men 
and women in '‘ Welfare Supervision in Factories,"’ consisting of lectures and 

Practical work, will begin early in October. Copies of the prospectus and further 
information concerning fees, bursaries, etc., can be obtained on application to W. M. 
Gissons, Registrar. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 
Sir William Mather, LL.D.; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr.C.G Mopite- 

fiore M.A.; Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A.—For information concerning 
Scholarshi ps and Loan Fund apply to the Principal. Miss Lawrences. 

AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1 
Universtry Courses in Arts, Scigncs, Mepicinn, and Enoinereixc for Mea 
and Wowen, Fee 10 guineas s vear. Hostel for Women Students Pre- 

liminary Course for Air Pilots. Prospectus pest free from ReGisTKAR 














SCHOOLS. 
ALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Cuampers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is te 
develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the com- 
munity; to encourage self-expression by means of Literature. Acting, Music, Dancing, 
and Handicraft of every description; to increase resource and initiative by practica) 
work such as Cookery, Gardening and Poultry-keeping. The girls will be prepared 
for the Universities, the Medical Profession and for Advanced Work in Music or Art, 
Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmi Danci Cookery and al] such subjects 
as should be part of every girl's education, 180 guineasa year. Gerrard's Cross is 
$00 ft. above sea level, on gravel soil, and is out of the air raid area. The boese is 
delightfutly situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 17, Finchley Road, N.W. 8, 
bas opened as an experiment to offer « first-class MODERN EDUCATION en 
wWATURAL LINES. Open- air Classes, Eurbythmics, Swedish Drill, Danting 

Music Appreciation. Acting i Drawing. Painting, History of Art. Gardening 
Cackery Fine Laundry "Taadierefte. Boarders taken, who do some sbere cf the 
service of the house. Co-education during Preparatory age. 

Principals: The MISSES MANVILLE. 


** ‘GHOLT SCHOOL, HINDHEAD. 


Prospectus on application to Miss MACRAE MOIR. 
Tel. : 7 Graysbott. 























S'; MARGARET'S SCHOOL, HARROW. 
Prospectus on application te Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of News 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, SOUTH CROYDON. 


Miss THEopora Crark and Miss K. N. E tis. 
Wanted, in January, Mistress for Chemistry and Botany, with degree 


qualifications. Salary, £150-£160 








‘HARE OF LARGE, WELL-FURNISHED FLAT OFFERED 
professional woman out during day. Easy access, good position, £2 2s. Co 
operative housekeeping optional —33 Buckingham Mansions, N.W. 6. 














MISCELLANEOUS. 


AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING - of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists provided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported. — 
METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel. : Central 1565. 

OPULATION QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Marrarssax Leacug, 48 Broadway, Westminster, S.W.1!. 


sony EW STATESMAN.” COMPLETE FILE, FROM FIRST 














Number for Sale, with all a ements.—Apply, T. G. T., 36 Drakefel! Road 
New Cross. London, S.E. 








APPOINTMENT VACANT. ait 


ANTED AT ONCE, A LIBERAL WOMAN ORGANISER 
for ‘large industrial centre. State experience, salary, etc. — Add «ss Box 461, 
New STATESMAN, 10! Great Queen $ Street, , London, W. C. ; oo fe &. 





APPOINTMENT WANTED. 
DUCATED GIRL (23), WITH FIVE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


in large Office, seeks a permanent position. Qualifications and sound knowledge 
of accounts and some experience of legal work.—Box 460, New STATESMAN, 
10 Great Queen Street, London, W.C. 2. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


HE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES. Withington. Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewemen, 

One year's training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitery Institute 
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10 Great Queen Street. 
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